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Sierra Summer School 


REGULAR SUMMER SESSION 
of the 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 


At Huntington Lake, California 
June 25 to August 3 


A unique summer school located in the 
Sierra Nevada. 1000 feet higher than Lake 
Tahoe. A region of great scenic beauty, 
cool and stimulating summer climate. Un- 
usual opportunities for recreation. Lectures 
by nationally known educators. 


Courses in 


ART BIOLOGY 
COMMERCE - EDUCATION 
ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY 
GEOLOGY HISTORY 
MATHEMATICS MUSIC 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Reduced Railroad Rates—Expenses Reasonable 


Full information given in the summer 
session bulletin sent on request. 


Address: 


W.B. GIVENS, Dean of Summer Session, 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
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The Truth About Margarine (Oleomargarine) | 


A Word to Teachers 


Margarine is a delicious and wholesome food: 


This is the unanimous opinion of the foremost nutrition 
experts of the world 


Margarine makes more appetizing—bread, rolls, biscuits, hot cakes and baked 
potatoes. 


It is completely satisfying as a shortening for pies and cakes. 

It is delightfully enriching as a flavoring ingredient for cooked dishes. 

And inexpensive, too. 

There are two kinds, and only two kinds of Margarine (Oleomargarine): One, 


made of the best meat fats and vegetable oils, milk and salt. The other, usually 
called Nut Margarine, made of the purest vegetable oils, salt and milk. 


Milk gives Margarine much of its pleasant, sweet flavor. 


Do You Have All the Facts? 


As the world’s largest producers and distributors of Margarine and other de- 
sirable fat foods are members of this Institute, exceptional research facilities are 
available should you care to consult us concerning the food value and use of these 
products. 


Also on request and free of charge, The Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., will mail you any or all of these Educational 
Bulletins in quantities to meet your requirements: 

Bulletin No. 8—“Margarine Laws of Oregon and Washington Repealed 
by a Referendum Vote of the People November 4, 1924.” 

Bulletin No. 9—“Opinions of Educators and Statesmen on Margarine 
and Margarine Legislation.” 

Bulletin No. 10—“The Composition and Food Value of Margarine.” 

Bulletin No. 11—“The Economics of Vitamines.” 

Bulletin No. 12—“False Advertising.” 


Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Department of Educational Travel 


Germany Today 
Margaret Patch 

at last we are in Munich, its great sta- 
tion a throbbing confusion of travelers, tourists, 
colorful groups of Bavarian Alpine climbers— 
great tall men in short trousers above bare 
knees, gayly embroidered wool sox, sturdy hik- 
ing shoes, short-sleeved blouses with collar 
opened, harness-like suspenders embroidered in 
bright flowers, and all topped off (literally) by 
a pointed felt hat with a jaunty feather. 

Munich is a glorious city—miles and miles 
of tree-lined boulevards, beautiful parks and 
public buildings, fascinating old places such 
as the famous rathaus with its marvelous per- 
forming clock. At noon each day this glorified 
time-piece entertains us for ten whole minutes. 
First there is a parade of gayly clad knights 
on horseback, a joust wherein. one contestant 
is routed; then the barrel-makers in their gay 
characteristic costume give their famous whirl- 
ing and gyrating dance known and loved ever 
since that time—long ago—when the barrel- 
makers guild held their famous festival and 
saved the morale of a plague-ridden city. 
Finally a jaunty cock crows three times and 
the spectacle is over. 

You must not miss going to the great Hof- 
brauhaus which literally feeds thousands a day 
in its many fascinating dining halls and court- 

Note—Miss Patch is a Chicago newspaper woman 


who toured Europe last year and wrote a series of 
interesting articles on her travels. In this article 


she tells how some of the cities of Germany ap-- 


pealed to her. 


ALASKA TOUR JUNE 28th, $260 UP 
Pre-Arranged All-Expense Tours 
Yellowstone---Glacier---Rainier---Jasper---Zion 
National Parks-. --Colorado Springs---Canadian Rockies 
awaiian Isles 
8-Day All-Expense Yosemite Tour, $44.50 

ENIC WONDER TOURS 


SC 
219-24 Balboa Building Francisco 


yards. Try the funny spiral-cut white radishes, 
the pretzels, the dishes with the unpronounce- 
able names that will be suggested for your 
approval. Here wandering artists urge you to 
buy their pictures or to “sit” for a silhouette 
portrait. 

And be sure, while you are in Munich, to visit 
some of the marvelous castles to which a motor 
trip of a few hours can take you. See, for 
instance, Herrenchiemsee—that counterpart .of 


DOLLAR LINE SERVICE 


‘ROUND THE WORLD 


this summer vacation for 
$1050.25, First Class 
Also Round-Pacific Trips, $750 


me 


WORLD TRAVELERS’ CLUB 
514 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU OF INSURANCE 


A Retirement Income Can Be Arranged With 
VAN SLYKE & NIDIFFER 


Pacific Mutual Building 
Conference for T: 


660 Market 
Telephone Dougiss 7700 
‘eachers—Saturdays 9 
Other times by 


San Francisco 
9 o'clock to 12:30 P. M.; 
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Triangle Tour, with Alas- 
kan sidetrip, $175.35 round 
trip from San Francisco; 


$189 from Los Angeles. 


THINGS TO DO 
AS YOU GO— 


Jasper National Park, ———— 


in the heart of the Ca- 
nadian Rockies, will thrill 
you with its scenic won- 
ders! 


Here, “The Lodge,” 
your luxuriously informal 
home, is central to every- 
thing. Challenge the 
gleaming snow-crests! 
Swiss-conducted tours 
arranged daily. Golf, 
through the long sum- 
mer evenings, on Can- 
ada’s finest 18-hole 
course. Go boating on 
serene Lac Beauvert, or 
swimming in the popular 
out-door pool; polish up 
your tennis and fish for 
broad-backed_ mountain 
trout. 


Jasper Park Lodge is 
gay with pleasant people; 
dancing nightly. Accom- 
modations for 500 guests; 
rates as low as $7.50, 
American Plan. Open 
from May 21st to Sep- 
tember 15th. 


Then along your rail- 
trip are the scenic won- 
ders of a lifetime. Your 
train will stop at these 
points, among which are 
hunting lodges in the 
caribou, bear, moose, 
mountain sheep and goat 
country. REAL big-game 
hunting! 


And the sea voyage 
back to Vancouver is an 
endless thrill of sheer- 
sided fjords, with inter- 
esting stops at the world’s 
largest paper and pulp 
mills, 


A GREAT TRIP— 
SEB IT ALL! 


This Summer--- 


see a great 


neighboring Wonderland 
.-the Canadian Rockies! 


Here is the NEW vacation that you have 
promised yourself; far enough from old familiar 
places—not too far for time and cost and com- 
fort! 

From Vancouver, southern tip of the great 
Triangle Tour, you travel through towering 
granite canyons . . . along a frenzy of roaring 
waters—to Jasper National Park, = Tour’s east- 
ern terminus.Awesome snow-crests, li iving glaciers 
and glistening, mile-high mountain lakes!—here 
is an Alpine grandeur outrivaling all concep- 
tion, and the charm of Jasper Park Lodge adds 
zest to your visit. 

Westward from Jasper your route to Prince 
Rupert includes massive Mt. Robson, monarch 
of the Canadian Rockies, and quaint totem pole 
villages of another day. At Prince Rupert you 
ate just across the channel from Alaska; SEE 
this land of romance on a low-cost side-trip! 

And finally, rounding out the Tour, a shel- 
tered sea voyage of 550 miles, down the famous 
Inside Passage—‘America’s Norway”—to Van- 
couver. You can do it from any Pacific Coast 
city in two weeks, if you must, and it is all 
reached only by Canadian National. 


THE LARGEST RAILWAY SYSTEM IN AMERICA 
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Versailles which outdazzles its inspiration; or 

ies mebace y/' TO THE Neuschwanstein, built by Mad King Ludwig, 

iS 3PAWISH in its mad location on the top of a lonely crag. 
AMERICAS It is perfect, seen in a thunderstorm. 


Munich is the essence of Bavaria—beauty- 
and New York loving, artistic, quaint, mechanistic, old-time 
Germany. All around it are vast forests—the 
starting point of the Alpine and winter sport 
resorts of the Bavarian Highlands. And its 
universities, museums, art collections and spe- 
cial academies, its great state theatres and con- 
cert halls make it one of the cultural centers 
of Europe. 


Our way to Dresden takes us to Nuremberg, 
world-famous old medieval city. Every rutted, 
narrow street is filled with quaint and interest- 
ing relics of the past—old timbered houses with 
many-gabled roofs, oriel windows and outside 
Staircases, crowded market place with its 
famous fountain and the Frauenkirche of the 
performing clock—everywhere there is some- 
thing to catch the eye. Along the river Peg- 


nitz the ancient houses lean to see their reflec- 
tion in the placid water. 
yj hie Bid school seal goodbye for a vacation 


replete with new sights and interests. One : Its churches are filled with the beauties of 
that will thrill you with its romance, bewitch with its 
color, beguile you with its charm. And the cost— 
less than $10 a day. 


_ VISIT 10 PORTS IN 6 COUNTRIES pope A Student Tour 


: ; ‘ THAT IS DIFFERENT 
For a whole month you cruise from California to EIGHT COUNTRIES 
New York via the Panama Canal and the ancient, WITH SPAIN 
new countries of Central America—yet with never a 
monotonous moment. The indolent, relaxing days THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 
at sea are broken by frequent sightseeing stops 724 Fifth Ave. New York 
ashore. You visit 10 picturesque ports in Mexico, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua, eat and a 
You have opportunity to tour e centuries-o 
capitals—Guatemala City and San Salvador. UNIVERSITY 
At the Panama Canal a day and night at each end’ . 
rovide time to do everything, to see everything. 
Bocas Old Panama destroyed by Morgan the pirate 
four hundred years ago to the Control House at 
Gatun dam—from the shops of modern Panama to 
the cabarets of Colon. 
The trip through the Panama Canal is made by 
daylight—even luncheon is served on deck—+so that 
you may miss no part of this stupendous waterway. 
Then 2 days at lovely, gay Havana, and 4 days 
later you leave the ship at New York. 


Go East by Water, Return by Rail 


The first class fare from California to New York 
is only $275 up. Or you can buy a round trip, 
going east by Panama Mail and returning sor eet 
rail route for as little as $380 first class. is in- 
cludes bed and meals on steamer but not on railway 
trains). Or you can reverse the trip. 

Panama Mail cruise ships are specially built for 
tropical service. Electric fans and running water in 
every room. Simmons beds instead of berths. 
Thoughtful attentive service and the — of food. 
Broad decks. Swimming tank. Deck sports. Orches- 
tra, dancing. Why "delay? Send orb for full 
information and illustrated booklets to 


PANAMA MAIL S&S. S. CO. 
Pine St., San Francisco 
548 <. Spring St., Los Angeles 
VACATION CRUISE SAILINGS from San Fran- 
cisco May 26, June 23, July 7, July 21, Aug. 4— 
(from Los les 2 later 


). From New 
York June 9, June 30, July 14, July 28, Aug. 
11, Aug. 25, 8. 





" 
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its —for little more than the direct roundtri 
he fare from the Coast to New York, 
1e- 
g- Start from either coast. Go Mexico. Make the whole United States 
a right around the rim of the _ your United States. 
a United States. Visit its greatest 7 
cities, its natural wonders. What $169.70 will do 
of Journey up the whole Pacific Coastfrom For $169.70, or approximately $20 
San Diego to Seattle or Vancouver, en- more than an ordinary roundtrip be- 
7 os a a te Los 3, Ham: tween San Francisco and New York, 
anta Barbara, Del Monte and Mon- ie tilt 
; : you can purchase transportation for 
terey, the Big Trees, Yosemite, San * 14,5, great circle tour. Travel in either 
Francisco, Mt. Shasta, Crater Lake. directi 
Tarry at Portland and tour the Colum- 9 “*FCHOR- 
bia River Highway. Only Southern Pacific 
See Puget Sound and Rainier National offers choice of four great routes fov 
wid Park. Visit Tacoma, Seattle. See Vic- transcontinental travel 
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Quaint 
New Orleans 


toria, a bit of Old England in British 
Columbia. Cross the Canadian 
Rockies, visiting Jasper National 
Park. Or, tour Glacier National 
Park or the Yellowstone. 
Cross broad prairies. 
Glimpse the Great Lake 
cities. Stop at Niagara 

Falls. Pay homage to rev- 
olutionary shrines in New 
England. Return by 

New Orleans and 

El Paso with 

glimpse of Old 


Southern Pacificcare and courtesy wiil 
be at your command w‘xether you select 
SUNSET RouTE, California to New 
Orleans and New York ;GOLDENSTATE 
RouTE, Southern California to Chica- 
go; OVERLAND RourTE (Lake Tahoe 
Line) straight west across the mid- 
continent to Chicago; or SHASTA 
ROUTE, via the Pacific Northwest, as 
parts of your tour. 

Write your name and address in the 
margin below, tear off and mail to F.S. 
McGinnis, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 

Dept. BB-6, 65 Market St., San 
Francisco, for summer travel folder 


and illustrated booklets. 


Southern 
Pacific 


New Southern Pacific 
S.S. '' Dixie’’ 
in New York harbor 
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Yellowstone Park Route 
N. E. A. CONVENTION 


You'll enjoy every minute of the 
trip to Minneapolis if you travel on 
the Northern Pacific via Portland 
and Seattle. Stopover at Yellow- 
stone Park—America’s greatest 
wonderland. This cool enchanting 
Northern route will thrill you with 


its scenic splendor. 


“NORTH COAST LIMITED” 


Extra comforts—No extra fare 
Direct to Minneapolis from Portland and Seattle 
Let us help plan your itinerary 


J. C. Spracklin, Gen. Agt. J. P. Roddy, Gen. Agt. 
108 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 633 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


Northern Pacific Railway 
ee! 


old wood carvings, stained-glass windows, re- 
ligious paintings and stone fretwork; outside 
they present heavily carved doorways and 
facades and beautiful Gothic or baroque towers. 


Here in Nuremberg is the very house where 
Albrecht Durer was born; and the former home 
of Hans Sachs, poet and cobbler, immortalized 
by Wagner in his “Die Meistersinger.” We 
would like to come back to Nuremberg for days, 
perhaps weeks of idling through this fascinat- 
ing place. 

And now we turn to Dresden—the “German 
Florence’”—noted for the china by that name. 
We love the dainty Dresden figurines, and 
great mental struggles ensue over a selection 
of some of them. 

And such art collections and exhibitions, such 
beautiful homes and enchanting castles as we 
find'in Dresden! It is altogether a delightful 
place. 

A short distance away is Berlin of the beau- 
tiful boulevards like the Wilhelm Strasse and 
Unter den Linden, great theatres and libraries, 
famous old university and the opera, magnifi- 
cent palaces and monuments. 

Quite a different city from Dresden or Nur- 
emberg is Berlin. Nowhere in Germany is 
there such a cosmopolitan place, such diversi- 


New York Chicago 


480 Post Street 


TEMPLE IOURS 


Routes of greatest general interest through 


EUROPE 
$430 up 


France, Italy, Spain, Britain, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria; Greece, Palestine. 
Yachting on the Mediterranean 


eS a and Tourist Sebel wane Satistving @ - 


arate Righepots. Extena wide-awakeleaders, con- 
genial Lcomvany, ae small — The fullest re- 


turns 
Send f ay booklet 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SERIES 
Majoring ee Art, French, 
Famous Leaders, College Credit 

Send for booklet 


TEMPLEGI@ TOURS 


443-X-Park Square Building, Boston 
San Francisco 


Prints and Lantern Slides 
Art Appreciation Material 
Visual Instruction Material 


Vera Jones Bright 





San Francisco 
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Canadian Pacific 


Vacations 


1 ALASKA 


Beautiful Land of the Midnight Sun. By 
the popular Princess liners through land- 
locked waters practically all the way. Go 
early. The sun is at its highest June 21st. 
San Francisco to Skagway and return, 
$136.75; from Los Angeles, $155.25. 


2 BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE 
In the heart of the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies. Fares, San Francisco to Banft 


and Lake Louise, $83.40 round trip; from 
Los Angeles, $99.00. 


3 BUNGALOW CAMPS 
Rough it “de luxe” in the Canadian Pa- 
cific Rockies. A chain of camps connected 
by road or trail. Solidly constructed bun- 
galows, built of native timber. Rates 
American Plan $5.50 per day. 


4 BACK EAST 

One way Canadian Pacific—one way U. 
S. lines. Take the 24 hour, 142 mile 
MOTOR TOUR of Canadian Pacific 
Rockies. Low fares all summer. 


§ N.E. A. MINNEAPOLIS 
Special itinerary for delegates and 
friends via Banff 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


GREAT LAKES 
NIAGARA FALLS 


EUROPE 


Canadian Pacific ships use the short, 
scenic St. Lawrence route. Sailings from 
Montreal and Quebec. One-third of the 
Atlantic crossing in sheltered waters. 
Only four days open sea. London and 
Paris in a week. A wide variety of ships 


and services to choose from. 


7 EUROPEAN TOURS 

Art Crafts Guild Collegiate Tours. Tour- 
ist Third Cabin space on all ships, and 
comfortable hotels ashore. 32 to 77 days, 


5 to 12 countries, $385 to $861, Montreal 
back to Montreal. 


8 FIRST CLASS 
Luxurious suites and attractive staterooms 


at reasonable rates on palatial “Empress” 
liners, famous as winter cruise ships. 


9 CABIN CLASS 
Comfortable, pleasing accommodations on 
the new 1928 Duchess Regal Cabin liners, 
and eleven other Canadian Pacific Cabin 
Ships. 


10 TOURIST THIRD CABIN 

Each Canadian Pacific ship has been fitted 
with special accommodations for this pop- 
ular class of travel. Special promenade 


deck space, public rooms, dining rooms 
and orchestra on all ships. 


Check number trips in which you are interested. Send coupon to nearest office 


Fred Nason, 675 Market St., San Francisco 


W. McIlroy, 621 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 


Kindly send, without obligation, detailed information of trips or services checked. 


Name. 
1 2 3 


alpina atime ieee 5 i ee ee ee een ammencbeeana 
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8,000 mile water 

and rail round 

trip to New York City 

—one way by Panama 

Pacific Line over the famous 

Recreation Route and one way 

by rail (with choice of route and 

stopovers at points of interest). Really 

see the wonders of your country, visit col- 

orful Havana, make the thrilling passage 

through the Panama Canal and learn the 

attractions of the Canal Zone, delightful 
year-round playground. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 


TheOneW ay Water---OneWayRail 
round trip begins at the main 
line railroad point nearest 
your home. Steamer may 
be used in either di- 
rection. Special, 
low summer 
Semi- 
monthly 
sailings, 
S.S.California 
(new), largest 
steamer ever built 


under the American 
» and the deservedly 


eles, Panama 
Canal, Havana and New York. 
Full information from any steamship 
or railroad agent or 460 Market St., 


_. 
San Francisco, California. | 


: Pacific Northwest 


and Glacier 
National Park 


Make vacation plans now! Enjoy different 
Scenes this year. It’s a wonder trip through the 
“Charmed Land” and the glorious Great North- 
ern Rockies. (Glacier National Park opens June 
15.) 


Go by rail or boat to Portland or Seattle, 
thence East to Twin Cities and Chicago on the 


Oriental 
Limited 


Get full details from 
C. A. Gerken, Gen. Agt. 
1010 Hearst Building 


Tel. Douglas 3892 
San Francisco 


EUROPE 


NEXT SUMMER 


Plan next summer’s vacation now. Our 
booklets are ready, our plans are complete. 
Three sailings. June 16-22 and July 5. 


Splendid itineraries personally con- 
ducted. Write now for illustrated folder. 


THE CLARK-SON TOURS 
Santa Monica California 


fied treasures from the art of the world’s civi- 
lizations. 

We drive out to the remarkable city of Pots- 
dam, built by the great Frederick, and home of 
the former Kaiser Wilhelm II, visiting the 
Stadt Schloss—the gorgeous castle whose east- 
ern wing remains just as it was left by Fred- 
erick the Great. And his favorite home, the 
Palace of Sanssouci, is vastly entertaining. 

Back in Berlin, we regretfully board the train 
for Hamburg, great port of the Republic, where 
our giant Canadian Pacific liner is waiting to 
take us from the Old World to the New. 
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EUROPE 


Every deck, every 


~the spirit of 


In that one melodious na- 
tive word is all the easy, 
tranquil flow of existence, 
the unique bewitching 
charm of colorful, 


sunny corner—yours 


Four splendid ships, 
Minnekahda, Minnesota, 
Devonian and Wini- 
fredian, carry only one 
class—TOURIST Third 
Cabin. Andso, eventhough 
you pay only 3c a mile for 
your crossing, you have 
the complete freedom of 
the ship. No class distinc- 
tions. 


Or, if you wish, you may go 
“TOURIST” in specially 


$1025 


ONE WAY 


$18.4 50 


ROUND TRIP 


reserved quarters on such ° 


famous liners as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship, 
Homeric, Belgenland. 


May we not send you com- 
plete information about 
our many sailings to 


principal ports of Europe? 


o 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE 


REVYEAND LINE 


ATLANTIC LINE 
(NTERMATIOWAL MEREANTICH MARINE COMPANY 


Address 460 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Cal., our offices else- 
where, or any authorized steam- 


ship agents. 


Hanamatea: Spirit of taking life 
easy! You sense it in the mild, balmy 
climate, cooled by soft trade breezes... 
in the blending of countless perfumes... 
in the tropical radiance of flowers. Sing- 
ing in the melodies of native troubadours, 
it steeps you in contentment, and soothes 
you through hours of the most perfect 
relaxation you have ever known. 

When school is out, plan to 

sail direct from Los Angeles 
—to Honolulu on one of the LASSCO companion 
luxury liners, “City of Honolulu” and “City of Los 
Angeles,” or the popular cabin liner “Calavwaii.” A 
splendidly serviced fleet sailing over the delightful 
Southern Route. One-Way Fare 


up 


3 to 5-Week All-Inclusive-Cost Tours 


—from Los Angeles back to Los Angeles. Cost, in- 
cluding every necessary ship and shore expense, 


modations selected, and length of tour. 


For full information apply any authorised agent, or 


730 So. Broadway, LOS ANGELES 
505 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 685 Market St. SAN FRANCISCO 
140 Se. Dearborn, CHICACO 217 E Broadway, SAN DIECO 
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English laborer because he has from two to five times 


as much horsepower to help him produce. Electricity 


“The United States Laborer gets more real wages than the 
is the keystone of the industrial arch 


Says 


IRVING FISHER 


Professor of Economics, Yale University 


pa power, by giving every American worker the equiv- 
alent of 40 helpers, has made mass production possible. 

Because Americans can thus turn out more work in a day, 
Industry has been able to pay high wages. Higher wages, in 
turn, mean greater purchasing power and: wider markets. 

California especially, has benefited by this great program of 
electrical and industrial progress. For here, where electricity has 
been developed soundly and economically under private initiative 
and management, ét cofts the consumer less. 


California power companies offer a real “bargain”. 
Electricity is Cheap—Use More of It! 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU 


4 242 A Tee 


San Francisco: 447 Sutter Street Los Angeles: 610 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
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Official Publication of the California Teachers Association 


Vol. XXIV APRIL, 1928 


CONTENTS 


COVER DESIGN—Sutter’s Fort, Sacramento 
Department of Educational Travel—Germany Today. 
The Boston Meeting, N. E. A 


The Life Diploma in the United States 
Earth Science Laboratories 
Kansas State Teachers Association Home—lIllustration 
Huntington Park Gymnasium 
Ethel Strohmeier—Portrait 
Vocational English 
A School Activity Room 


CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
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There Stands Bill 
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The Spirit of America 
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Sierra Educational News is a member of the Educational Press Association of America and is 
Lge in accordance with the standards of that organization. There were 34,000 copies printed 
of this issue. 


Editorial and Business Offices, 508 Sheldon Building, 461 Market Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Vaughan MacCaughey, Editor. 

The California State Council of Education is the governing and representative body of the 
California Teachers Association, which is a federation of six geographical sections. In Los 
Angeles the California Teachers Association Southern Section has offices at 732 Van Nuys 
Building, Seventh and Spring Streets; F. L. Thurston is executive secretary of that section. 
C. T. A. Board of Directors and Section Officers. are listed elsewhere in this issue. 
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The Boston Meeting 


Mark KEppeEL 
President California Teachers Association 


JORE than one hundred Californians at- 

| tended the Boston meeting. Twenty-six 

made the journey from San Francisco 

and Los Angeles by special car over 

the Southern Pacific, Rock Island, 

i" | New York Central, and Boston and 

Albany lines. The special car was under South- 

ern Pacific direction and the service rendered 

was most highly satisfactory. The trip which 

began in the balmy climate of San Francisco 

continued with gracious weather to Tucum- 

cari, New Mexico, and then changed quite rap- 

idly to typical eastern winter weather with 

snow, ice and chilly winds. Boston was hav- 

ing “unusual” weather, for on February 25th 

and 26th the temperature was below zero. The 

members of the California delegation made the 

return trip individually and at various times 

as determined by their business and profes- 
sional requirements. 

The Californians who had not seen New Eng- 
land, Massachusetts, nor Boston before were 
compelled to revise their geographical knowl- 
edge somewhat and to see history more accur- 
ately by contact with original sources. To 
those who expected Massachusetts to show fine 
agricultural possibilities there was disappoint- 
ment, because Massachusetts is a land of low 
mountains, high hills, low hills, rolling knolls 
and very small meadows, with. plenty of tumb- 
ling mountain streams and a broken rocky coast 
line. Whatever Massachusetts lacks naturally, 
it lacks not at all in the character of its people, 
they are worthy successors of the pioneer fath- 
ers and mothers who feared God only and lived 
or died with that high courage, dauntless pur- 
pose, and supreme altruism which kindle the 
admiration and inspire the patriotism of Amer- 
icans from ocean to ocean. 


Historic Shrines of New England 


It was natural that the Californians took ad- 
vantage of the historic shrines of Massachusetts 
and gave all possible time to sightseeing, but 
they were faithful attendants upon the sessions 
of the department also. 

President Joseph Marr Gwinn had prepared 
a great program, probably the greatest ever 
offered at a meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence. 

Saturday evening the National Society for 


the Study of Education presented its program 
on “Nature and Nurture in Education.” It was 
a sparkling program before an audience that 
crowded the large auditorium to its capacity. 
Three hours were used by the five speakers, 
Terman, Freeman, Bagley, Whipple and Judd. 
‘The debate was of the rapid fire order, intensely 
interesting and greeted with much applause. 
The tide of victory swung most strongly in 
favor of the Nurture advocates. 


Sunday dawned clear and cold. The natives 
said the weather was unusual. The weather 
reports said it was one degree below in Boston 
and 6 to 10 degrees below in the suburbs. The 
program called for numerous committee meet- 
ings and for vesper services in five famous 
churches and also in Faneuil Hall. 


T Arlington Church, which dates from 1727, 

and where Dr. Wm. Ellery Channing served 
as pastor 39 years, the speaker of the day was 
President Ada Louise Comstock of Radcliffe 
College. 


At Kings Chapel, which was founded in 1688 
as the first Episcopal Church in New England 
and which became the first Unitarian Church 
in America in 1787, Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
President of Clark University, was the speaker. 


At Christ Church (Old North Church), which 
was erected in 1723, and is the oldest church 
building now standing in Boston, and from 
whose towers the signal lanterns were displayed 
to send Paul Revere on his famous ride on 
April 18, 1775, the speaker was President Ellen 
F. Pendleton of Wellesley College. 


At Park Street Church, famous as the church 
where on July 4, 1832, “America” was first 
sung publicly, the speaker was Dr. Daniel 
Marsh, President of Boston University. 

President J. Edgar Park of Wheaton College 
of Boston, Massachusetts, was the speaker at 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul. 

President Kenneth C. M. Sills of Bowdoin 
College of Brunswick, Maine, was the speaker 
at Fanueil Hall, “The Cradle of Liberty.” 

The Boston program of the Department of 
Superintendence was the richest ever presented 
with eight outstanding general sessions, fully 100 
section meetings and 61 breakfasts, luncheons 
and dinners. These various meetings afforded 
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opportunity for more than 600 members of the 
convention to express themselves publicly. No 
one person could possibly be present at all meet- 
ings or hear all speakers. 


Lowell’s Lugubrious Lament 


The first general session on Monday gave 
President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity an opportunity to decry the cost of 
public education in America. He took full 
advantage of his opportunity and revealed the 
sorry fact that he is not well informed concern- 
ing the relative cost and the comparative value 
of the necessary and actual living expenditures 
of the American people. As an interesting side 
light attention is called to the fact that Harvard 
University raised its yearly tuition fee to $400 
on the following day. 

The second general session was held on Mon- 
day evening. The speakers were President 
Faunce of Brown University of Providence, 
Thomas E. Benner of the University of Porto 
Rico, and Governor Adam McMullen of Ne- 
braska. 

Governor McMullen presented the farmers’ 
case. He called attention to the fact that since 
the World War the farmers have suffered great 
losses and that advancing poverty is the out- 
standing experience of the farmers of the United 
States. The appearance of the farms from 
Massachusetts to Texas serves to give point 
and emphasis to Governor McMullen’s argu- 
ment. The convention expressed its hearty ap- 
preciation of the Governor’s address. It was 
an excellent example of the power of the spoken 
word, 

The third general session on Tuesday morn- 
ing had for its topic “Financing Public Educa- 
tion.” Prof. Fletcher Harper Swift of the Uni- 
versity of California presented an excellent dis- 
cussion of the topic, “Progressive Tendencies 
With Respect to Sources of School Revenues.” 

Supt. Albert S. Cook of Maryland told how his 


state applies “The Equalizing Principal in State 
School Support.” 

Supt. Fred M. Hunter of Oakland discussed “Effi- 
ciency in Expenditure of School Moneys.” His dis- 
cussion was simple, inclusive and conclusive, and 
was delivered so easily that everyone heard ‘it 
plainly. Supt. Hunter exhibited a complete mastery 
over a refractory microphone. 

The program was followed by the reports of com- 
mittees and the nomination of officers. 

Supt. Frank D. Boynton of Ithaca was the only 
nominee for President. A most unusual honor. 

The fourth general session on Tuesday evening 
discussed the topic “Supervision in the Secondary 
School.” 

Prof. F. L. Bacon, President of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals, stated the problem 
and expressed the viewpoint of the Principals. 


Dr. William McAndrew stated the problem from 
the viewpoint of the Superintendent. The vast audi- 
ence greeted Dr. McAndrew with an unparalleled 
demonstration, honoring him for his great ability 
and high character and because of the great wrongs 
aimed at him by politicians in Chicago. 

President Cornelia S. Adair discussed the topic 
from the viewpoint of the Teacher. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd of Chicago University dis- 
cussed the topic “Can Supervision Be Made Scien- 


tific?’—and persuaded his great audience that it 
can. 


N Wednesday there was a brave effort to 

combine work and recreation. At 9:00 A. 
M. the fifth general session convened and en- 
joyed a great program. At 11:00 A. M. the 
election for officers began and concluded at 6:00 
P.M. The excitement was absent because there 
was no contest and the nominees were duly 
chosen. The afternoon was given over mainly 
to a great pilgrimage to Plymouth, but there 
were groups who met and carried on as though 
sightseeing did not exist. In the evening there 
were many formal dinners by various groups 
and organizations. 

Thursday was the great day of the con- 
vention, not only because of its professional 
program, but because at the evening session 
Mrs. Evangeline L. L. Lindbergh and her dis- 
tinguished son, Colonel Charles L. Lindbergh, 
were present. The convention listened with 
great delight to Col. Lindbergh, and presented 
his mother with a life membership in the N.E.A. 

Admission to the evening session was by 
ticket only, two tickets being furnished to each 
paid member of the Department. The general 
public were so anxious to see and hear and 
honor Mrs. Lindbergh and Col. Lindbergh that 
it was necessary to stop the sale of member- 
ships on Wednesday and Thursday. The ca- 
pacity of the hall was only 7200 for seating and 
standing room. 

It is not possible to tell all about this great 
meeting, a book of five volumes of 300 pages 
each would not suffice. Beyond question the 
beneficial influences of the Boston meeting will 
help education for many future years. 

eo es oe 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE will place on the ballot at the 
November election a proposed Constitutional 
amendment prohibiting compulsory vaccina- 
tion and providing substantially that: Vacci- 
nation shall not be required as a condition for 
admission to nor attendance in any public 
school, college, or university in this state— 
Mrs. Heven L. Patmer, Secretary, 706 Union Bank 
Bldg., 325 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, 
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California Goes to Boston 


N. E. A. Department of Superintendence 
Annual Meeting 
Roy W. Cioup 


ALIFORNIA was well represented at the De- 
ment of Superintendence meeting in Boston, 
February 26th to March 1st, both numerically 

and in the contributions to the program. A Cali- 
fornia superintendent, Joseph M. Gwinn of San 
Francisco, served as president of the Department 
of Superintendence, and a California principal, Ar- 
thur S. Gist of Oakland, was president of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, which 
met in conjunction with the big meeting. California 
climate, however, was conspicuous by its absence. 

All told there were about 120 from California 
present during the week. Many of the superintend- 
ents went early in order that they might visit 
schools en route. A party of twenty-six was the 
largest group to make the journey together. The 
special cars containing this company left San Fran- 
cisco Monday evening, February 20th, and was aug- 
mented by the Southern delegation the next morn- 
ing at Los Angeles. Special praise was given to 
Mr. Z. E. Shoop, of the Southern Pacific Railway, 
for having made complete and comfortable arrange- 
ments for the party. 

Special cars on the Southern Pacific Apache, 
which went via El Paso, Kansas City, Chicago and 
Albany to Boston, provided a delightful week’s asso- 
ciation. Boston was reached early Saturday after- 
noon, and, after finding hotels and registering, a 
number of the excursionists went out to Cambridge 
to visit the Longfellow home, Harvard, and later 
Bunker Hill, Old North Church and other points of 
interest. 


Nature vs. Nurture 


Saturday evening in Huntington Hall, Boston 
University, the first session of the program of the 
National Society for the Study of Education was 
held. The subject under discussion was the ma- 
terial in the twenty-seventh year book. Dr. Lewis 
‘' M. Terman of Stanford led off with a discussion 
of Nature and Nurture and their influence on intel- 
ligence. Dr. Terman gave his verdict for nature. 
The others on the program, however—Freeman of 
Chicago, Bagley of Teachers College, Columbia, and 
Judd of Chicago, boosted the nurture end of the 
argument. As all of the material at this and sub- 
sequent meetings will be printed, mention only of 
the talks'can be made here. 

Sunday, vesper services were conducted in various 
places of historical significance. A number of Cali- 
fornians attended the meeting at Faneuil Hall, 
known as the “Cradle of Liberty,” where many 
speeches were made by the impassioned orators of 
pre-Revolutionary days. Dr. Gwinn presided and 
in a few well-chosen words opened the meeting. 

In a simple, yet forceful, manner he said that our 
Education must be forward-looking to sense the 
things to come; backward-looking so that we might 
tie to the things that are best; downward-looking 
that we may not stumble as we make the journey, 
and upward-looking for the inspiration that must 
come from above. Dr. Gwinn also said that he 
would like to be able to tell some of the tales that 
the walls of old Faneuil Hall might tell, and ex- 


pressed his pleasure at being called upon to open 
the services in such surroundings. A period of music 
was then enjoyed, after which Reverend Henry K. 
Sherrill, Rector of Trinity Church, where Phillips 
Brooks so long presided, read the devotional exer- 
cises. Dr. Kenneth C. M, Sills, president of Bowdoin 
College, Maine, then gave the address on “Respon- 
sibility of Church, School and Home” on education. 


T the opening session on Monday morning in 

Mechanics Hall, Dr. Gwinn presided and intro- 
duced among others the Mayor of Boston, the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, the superintendent of the 
Boston schools, the president of Harvard University, 
the president of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, a famous preacher and a well-known 
city superintendent. The addresses were all indica- 
tive of the programs which were to follow. 

The following Californians appeared once or more 
during the week: Dr. John C..Almack of Stanford ; 
Miss Marion Brown, Oakland; Mrs. Susan M. Dor- 
sey of Los Angeles; Dr. W. F. Durand, Stanford; 
William F. Ewing, Oakland; Arthur 8. Gist, Oak- 
land ; Arthur Gould, Los Angeles; Dr. J. M. Gwinn, 
San Francisco; Miss Helen Heffernan, Sacramento; 
Dr. Fred M. Hunter, Oakland; Dean W. W. Kemp, 
University of California; J. C. McGlade, San Fran- 
cisco; Miss Emily G. Palmer, University of Cali- 
fornia; C. L. Phelps, Santa Barbara; Nicholas Ric- 
ciardi, Sacramento; Dr. C. E. Rugh, University of 
California; Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift, University 
of California; Dr. Lewis M. Terman, Stanford; Dr. 
H. B. Wilson, Berkeley, and Miss Ada York, San 
Diego. 

The following excerpts from the addresses of sev- 
eral California educators are here given. It was 
not possible for any one to cover all of the meetings, 
and space here would prevent full details of speeches 
had notes been taken on all of them. 

Dr. Gwinn in introducing Miss Cornelia S. Adair, 
president of N.E.A., said that he had found an 
answer at last to the question, “Why California?” 
“When good New Englanders die,” he explained, “it 
is hard for them to make the abrupt and sudden 
change to the pleasant world beyond. And so they 
break the length of their journey by sojourning for 
a while in California. In short, California is the 
half-way station to a better place. And, it may be 
added, it makes an acclimating break in the journey 
for whichever place you are bound after death, 
either up or down.” 


UPERINTENDENT SUSAN M. DORSEY of Los 
Angeles gave this report: 

“The work for girls on the Pacific Coast has not 
progressed so far as has industrial training for boys. 

“Oakland features home-making for trade pur- 
poses and the more usual lines of vocational classes 
in the high schools, as well as classes in nursing 
and beauty culture. At San Francisco, the Lux 
School frankly states its objective to be ‘the train- 
ing of girls to earn their living.’ It uses the co- 
operative plan in general and has an especially fine 
record for its practical art courses, which are well- 
correlated with millinery and dressmaking. 

“In Los Angeles the Frank Wiggins Trade School 
offers opportunities for women equal to those for 
men. The course in power machine sewing has 
grown to enormous proportions and has prepared 
hundreds of women for the great garment industries 
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there. Many women seek the school for rehabilita- 
tion when the exigencies of life make their return 
to self-support necessary.” 

High points in one of Superintendent Fred M. 
Hunter’s, of Oakland, remarks were: 

“School moneys are efficiently and economically 
expended when the result is a maximum of advan- 
tage in the direction of the best teaching for all the 
children of the community. Such maximum of ad- 
vantage requires the recognition of the following 
principles of school administration: Single-headed 
control, co-ordination, merit system for appoint- 
ments, etc. 

“The American people are thoroughly devoted to 
the cause of public education. Whenever issue is 
joined in a battle of ballots over school matters, the 
schools and the children inevitably win, provided 
the responsible executives show to the electorate full 
and complete evidence of efficient and economic 
trusteeship of school funds, and the necessity for 
victory for the school cause, as separate and apart 
from other issues. 

“A people with a fortune of 300 billions of dollars 
and an annual income of 100 billion dollars is will- 
ing to spend two billion dollars per year in educa- 
tion—yes, and more—if that people is assured that 
the two billion is effectively invested in cultural and 
spiritual values in the lives of its 23 million youth, 
and that such investment is predestined to pay the 
rich dividends of a happy and prosperous democratic 
civilization for all posterity.” 


OFESSOR FLETCHER H. SWIFT, University 

of California, characterized the property tax as 
a national scourge which is striking at the founda- 
tions of our home and our national life. He declared 
that the farmers were overtaxed through a wrong 
economic policy. 

“Since 1922, about 2,000,000 farmers have left 
their homes. The bread line in Chicago and the 
bread line in Boston grow longer and longer and 
will continue to grow, unless we can keep the people 
contented on the farm. 

“It is no wonder there is a McNary bill. But the 
farmer does not need a McNary bill. He does not 
need to be subsidized. What the farmer needs is a 
just system of taxation.” 

Professor Swift referred indirectly to President 
Lowell’s remarks on the extravagance of educa- 
tional methods today, when he declared that no one 
would think we are spending too much money for 
schools if they could visit the rural schools, and see 
under what handicaps education is being carried 
on. He declared that, in one state he sould name, 
one-tenth of the teachers are receiving only $300 
a year or less. In some rural schools, one teacher 
much instruct 160 children. He spoke of one school 
which was conducted in an old store with about one 
book for the use of four children. 


The Junior College 

Recommending a reorganization for the Four- 
Year Public Junior College, Assistant Superintend- 
ent W. F. Ewing of Oakland, California, said: “The 
growth in the number of private and public junior 
colleges has been remarkable. In 1927, the estimated 
number of junior colleges in the United States is 
300. During 1927-28, official reports from 33 public 
junior colleges in California showed a total enroll- 
ment of 8900 students. The overcrowding of well- 


established four-year colleges and universities and 
the rapid increase in public junior colleges is be- 
ginning to affect the organization of large universi- 
ties. Officials of two great universities—Stanford in 
the West, Johns Hopkins in the East—have been 
considering for some time the eventual elimination 
of freshmen and sophomore classes. 

“The majority of junior colleges now have a two- 
year organization (grades 13-14). This plan has 
been generally unsatisfactory. There is a tendency 
to reach down into the eleventh and twelfth years 
of the senior high schools, thus making the junior 
college a four-year institution (grades 11-12-13-14). 

“The advantages of the four-year public junior 
college will be in the line of economy in adminis- 
tration, lowered overhead expense, elimination of 
overlapping in content in courses, better teaching, 
and a more satisfactory completion of secondary 
school education. When this type of institution is 
fully developed, it should become the ideal school 
for later adolescence.” 


RTHUR GOULD, assistant superintendent of Los 
Angeles, , ave his opinion as follows: 

“A small trumber of differentiated groups works 
better than a large number, even in the larger 
schools. I bulieve three homogeneous groups suffi- 
cient for even a large school and two groups enough 
for most caues, as it is often difficult to provide as 
many as three clear-cut levels of material. 

“Differentiation of material cannot be done intel- 
ligently,” he said, “unless we have clearly in mind 
the basis in which grouping of children has been 
done. The IQ is not adequate for this purpose. 
Previous accomplishments of pupils and opinions 
expressed by former teachers must be taken into 
account in forming the groups.” 

On the closing evening Dr. Gwinn presented a life 
membership in N. E. A. to Mrs. Evangeline L. L. 
Lindbergh, mother of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. 
Mrs. Lindbergh is a teacher in the Detroit public 
school system. She thanked Dr. Gwinn for the honor 
done her, after which her famous son made a few 
remarks concerning aeronautics. He was followed 
by Dr. W. F. Durand of Stanford University, a 
member of the National Advisory Council for Aero- 
nautics, who talked on future development in flying 
and the nation’s part in the work. 

Superintendent Gwinn then closed what was uni- 
versally called the best meeting of the Department 
of Superintendents. 


The California Breakfast 


On Tuesday morning at 7:30 in the Hotel Bruns- 
wick the California breakfast was served to 118 
Californians and former residents of the Golden 
State. Superintendent Mark Keppel, president of , 
the California Teachers Association, acted as toast- 
master, and called upon the following, who re- 
sponded briefly: Dr. Gwinn, Dr. Fred M. Hunter, 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Honorable William John 
Cooper, Dean Baldwin M. Wood of the University 
of California, Dr. A. E. Winship of Boston, and Dr. 
Harry B. Wilson of Washington, D. C. Besides the 
California delegation, B. A. Billinghurst, city super- 
intendent of Reno, and Dr. John W. Hall, dean of 
the School of Education of the University of Ne- 
vada, were present, and Mr. Billinghurst expressed 
his appreciation of being allowed to become one of 
the California delegation. 
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Mrs. Lewis K. Morse of Boston, who was well 
known in California as Edna A. Rich, president of 
the Santa Barbara State Normal School, expressed 
her pleasure at meeting so many old friends. Mrs. 
Morse returned from Europe to greet her former 
associates during the convention, and will rejoin 
her husband in England in a few weeks. 


NUMBER of prominent California book repre- 
sentatives were in Boston, among them being 


A. K. Allen of Houghton, Mifflin; William Culp of 


the Harr Wagner Publishing Company; 
Johnson, Milton Bradley Company; T. C. More- 
house, The Macmillan Company; Fred T. Moore, 
Silver-Burdett ; C. W. Roadman, Benjamin Sanborn 
Company ; Selden C. Smith and Ritchie Smith, Ginn 
and Company; Casper Hodgson and Mrs. Vera 
Georgeson Ferguson of the World Book Company, 
New York, and C. C. Van Liew of Macmillan were 
also among those present. 

Friday the State Executive Secretaries of the 
various State Teacher Associations met at the Mc- 
Alpin Hotel, New York. A great many questions of 
mutual interest in the different states were dis- 
cussed, and with the adjournment of this meeting 
the secretary of the California Teachers Association 
started on the homeward journey which ended in 
the City of the Golden Gate the following Tuesday 
morning. R. W. C. 


List of Those Who Were Present at the Califor- 
nia Breakfast at the Hotel Brunswick, 


Boston, Mass., on Feb. 28, 1928 
Allen, A. K., Houghton Mifflin Co., San Francisco. 
Almack, John C., Stanford University. 
Burcham, David, Polytechnic High School, Long 

Beach. 
Bush, George C., South Pasadena. 
Chamberlain, Arthur H., San Francisco. 
Clifton, A. R., Monrovia. 
Cloud, Roy W., San Francisco. 
Cole, E. L., Chico. 
,£ooper, William John, Sacramento. 
Crawford, Mary Sinclair, University of Southern 
California. 
Culp, W. M., San Francisco. 
DeBell, W. H., San Francisco. 
Dorsey, Mrs. Susan M., Los Angeles. 
Drew, Wm. J., San Francisco. 
Dunbar, Marion, San Francisco. 
Eisner, Miriam D., San Francisco. 
Ewing, Wm. F., Oakland. 
Findlay, Bruce A., Los Angeles. 
Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene I., Long Beach. 
Galpin, Lloyd, Eagle Rock. 
Gauer, M. A., Anaheim. 
Givens, Mr. and Mrs. Willard E., San Diego. 
Gould, Arthur, Los Angeles. 
Green, R. E., Fullerton. 
Gwinn, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M., San Francisco. 
Hahn, Julia L., San Francisco, 
Hammond, D. K., Santa Ana, 
Hazelthorn, Sigma E., San Francisco. 
Heffernan, Helen, Sacramento. 
Helms, W. T., Richmond. 
Henderson, F. A., Orange. 
Hubbard, O. S., Fresno. 
Hughes, Charles C., Sacramento. 
Hunter, Fred M., Oakland. 
Jacobsen, Christine, Los Angeles. 


Carl D. 


Johnson, Carl D., Milton Bradiey Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 
Johnson, Willis E., San Diego. 

Jones, H. W., Piedmont. 

Keith, Mary Newton, University of Redlands. 

Kelley, Mrs. Viola S., San Francisco. 

Kemp, W. W., University of California. 
. Keppel, Mark, Los Angeles. 

Kersey, V., Los Angeles. 

Keyes, C. E., Oakland. 

Martin, Frederick F., Santa Monica. 

Moore, Fred T., San Francisco. 

Morehouse, T. C., San Francisco. 

Moyse, George, Glendale. 

Neel, Melvin, Long Beach. 

Neel, Everetta, Long Beach. 

Palmer, Emily G., University of California. 
_ Phelps, C. L., Santa Barbara. 

Plummer, Louise E., Fullerton. 

Pope, A. S., Santa Barbara. 

Pyle, Mrs. Mildred C., Santa Barbara. 

Ricciardi, Nicholas, Sacramento. 

Roadman, Mr. and Mrs. C. W., Los Angeles. 

Roth, Ethel F., San Francisco. 

Routt, Forrest V., Alhambra. 

Sheldon, Wm. A., Los Angeles. 

Smith, Selden C., San Francisco. 

Smith, Ritchie C., San Francisco. 

Spencer, H. T., San Francisco. 

Stephens, Mr. and Mrs. W. L., Long Beach. 

Stewart, Paul E., Santa Barbara. 

Stuckey, W. L., Huntington Park. 

Swetland, A. H., Los Angeles. 
y Swetman, Ralph W., Humboldt State Teachers 
College, Arcata. 

Swift, Fletcher H., Univ. of California, Berkeley. 

Tessin, Louise D., Sacramento Junior College. 

Tillman, Florence, Oakland. 

Van Liew, C. C., New York City. 

Weir, Edith, University of Southern California. 

West, John Franklin, Pasadena. 

White, C. W., San Francisco. 

White, R. D., Glendale. 

Woods, B. M., Berkeley. 

Woods, Elizabeth L., Los Angeles. 
“York, Ada, San Diego. 

Former Californians 

Baldon, M. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bartlett, L. W., Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago. 

Evenden, E. S., Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity (formerly of Stanford). 

Ferguson, Vira Georgeson, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Graff, Mrs. M. D., Lake Placid Club, Essex Coun- 
ty, N. Y. 

Higley, Bernard R., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Hodgson, Caspar W., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Hollenshead, Laura F., Scarborough School, Sear- 
borough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Hubbard, Frank W., Washington, D. C. 

Kyte, George C., University of Michigan. 

Leonard, R. J., New York City. 

Llewellyn, Marguerite, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Moore, R. B., Columbus, Ohio. 

Morse, Mrs. Ednah Rich, Boston. 

Newell, J. E., Columbus, Ohio. 

Perham, Grace S., Honesdale, Pa. 

Pope, Alvin E., New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
Trenton, N. J. , 

Small, W. S., University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 
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in. Wiedemann, Charles O., Lincoln, Neb. 
Wilson, H. B., Washington, D. C. 
Winship, A. E., Boston (honorary Californian). 


Wood, James M., Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. Addresses Not Known 


Yenge, Clyde S., Teachers College, Columbia Uni- Baker, S. Derwood 
versity. 


Dagman, Esther O. 
Nevada 


Hayes, Harriet. 
Billinghurst, B. D., Reno. ' Leonard, R. J. 


Hall, John W., Reno. Lindsley, St. Claire R., M. D. 


Arizona 
Farrington, F. E. 





An Important Decision 


DECISION of the Riverside 

County Superior Court made 
in March will be of interest to 
California administrators and 
school board members as it 
touches a vital point in school 
finance. It has been generally 
understood by school people that 
the premium received on the 
sale of bonds had to be used for 
the payment of interest and re- 
demption of bonds. 


The Beaumont School District 
refused to abide by this inter- 
pretation and brought suit 
against the Treasurer of River- 
side County to compel him to 
apportion the premium received 


aay 2 El on the sale of the bonds for 
rs Wer : ' : building purposes. The judge 
oy we i P : upon hearing the case decided 

y. : : & ‘ 


in favor of the school district 
and the premium will augment 
the building fund and will help 
defray the costs of the new 
building. 


Important State Council 
Committee 
ESIDENT MARK KEPPEL 
has appointed a special com- 
mittee, to report on Section 
1731-a of the Political Code in 
regard to the formation of con- 


solidated school districts, as fol- 
lows,— 


O. S. Hubbard, Chairman..Fresno 
S. J. Brainerd 


May McCardle 
Dewitt Montgomery. 


All of the above are members 
of the State Council of Educa- 


THE BREAKERS HOTEL tion. 


© * * 


At the California High School Principals’ Convention held in Long Beach, 
April 2-6, many of the principals availed themselves of the superb accommo- 
dations of the newly-erected Breakers Hotel. Mr. G. M. Burbank, Manager, 
made his guests thoroughly comfortable. 
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The Life Diploma in the United States 


Wii G. Carr 
Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


JHE life diploma for teachers has pro- 

voked much discussion recently among 

Ni} the teachers and school administrators 

of California. Because of the present 

| interest in this matter, the Research 

I< | Division of the California Teachers 

Association has prepared the following sum- 

mary of the status of the life diploma in the 
several states of the Union. 

The life diploma must be regarded as a ques- 
tion of paramount importance to the profession. 
If this diploma is too easily obtained the pro- 
fession will continue to suffer from the pres- 
ence of incompetent teachers. On the other 
hand, it has been urged that if the renewal of 
certificates for life is made unreasonably diffi- 
cult desirable young people will be discouraged 
from seriously entering upon the work of the 
teacher with the thought of making it a life- 
time occupation. The assertion is made by 
some that if the life diploma is abolished, the 
tenure assured by the present California Tenure 
Law will be imperiled. 

It is outside of the purpose of the present 
article to offer a discussion of the desirability 
of retaining, modifying, or abolishing the life 
diploma in California. We here present nothing 
more than a statement of the facts; based on 
U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin 19, 1927. 

Four of the 48 states (Delaware, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland and Virginia) grant no certi- 
ficate which is valid for life. 

Virginia, however, issues a long-term creden- 
tial which must be validated every ten years 
by evidences of professional improvement. The 
life certificates of other states (Oregon and 
Alabama, for instance) are subject to similar 
requirements for validation. 

Two issues which stand out in the question 
of life certificates are (1) the amount of expe- 
rience required of the teacher, in order to re- 
ceive the certificate, and (2) the persistence of 
the certificate; that is, how long the certificate 
may be valid after the holder has temporarily 
retired from teaching. In both of these respects 
there is a wide range in practice in our states. 

In many states the amount of experience 
required to secure a life certificate varies (1) 
with the training of the applicant, and (2) 
sometimes also with the grade of school in 
which the certificate is to be valid. The ac- 
companying concise tables are based on the 


minimum experience requirement for a life ccr- 
tificate of elementary grade in the several states, 
In general, the same requirements apply to high 
school teachers, but there are some exceptions. 

Table I shows the distribution of the states 
by years of experience required for life certifi- 
cation. Table II shows distribution of the 
states according to the persistence of the life 
certificate. Table III summarizes the state 
laws in regards to the life certificate for ele- 
mentary teachers. ;. 


ans De Ta ie 
Minimum E ience Req or e 
ploma in Elementary Schools Valid. 
Se an experience Number 

required* 

WRN dia nlc 

9 months 

MMII ie oe a at 


Issue no life certificates 


Total states -.........-.-.-.--e--ccneressseoe te 
Average requirement of 
the 48 states .29 months 
Average requirement of 
the 44 states which 
grant life certificates —.................. 
Average requirement of 
the 33 states which 
require some experience .................. 42 months 
California requirement .....................-....48 months 
*Some of the requirements are stated in months, 
some in years, and one (Vermont) in weeks. In 
this table a year has been conside as nine months 
and a month as — —— to bring all requirements 
toa meres ve b 
Pereistence® of Life Diplomas 
7 of 
Persistence 
RRR in sins sancnnt 


32 months 


years 
Issue no life diplomas .................. 4 


Total Se ee 
e the term “persist ce” is meant the period of 
time during which the holder of a life diploma may 
refrain from taking a teaching position and stil! 
keep the diploma valid. 
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TABLE III 


Life Diplomas of Elementary Grade 


er 


State Name of Certificate 


—_ 


Alabama.................|Life Certificate 
Arizona.................«| Life Certificate 


Arkansas............... .|State License 


California 


Life Diploma 
Colorado 


Honorary Permanent 
Certificate 

Normal School 
Permanent Certificate 


Connecticut 


Delaware no 
Florida 24 months 
10 years 


State Normal School None 
Life Diploma 

State Elementary Certi- 
ficate renewed for life 
First Grade Certificate 
renewed for life 

State Diploma 


7 years 


State Teachers College 

Life Certificate or Diploma 
Kentucky.............. ..|(Standard Elementary 

Certificate renewed for life 


Certificate 
Elementary Professional 
Certificate made permanent 
Issues 
Tssues 
Certificate of Graduation 


Maine® 5c n 


Massachusetts...... 
Michigan 


Minnesota...............First Grade Professional 
ta. Certificate renewed for life 
Mississippi..__._.......State Professional 
License 


Life State Certificate 
Life Certificate 
Permanent Elementary 
School Certificate 
Life Diploma 
New Hampshire..|Elementary Certificate 
New Jersey 


3 years 


45 months 

1 year 

Permanent State None 

Elementary Certificate 

New Mexico........|Life Elementary 45 months 
Certificate 

New York........... .|Life Normal School None 
Diploma 

North Carolina......|Grammar Grade Class A 
server validated for 
ife 


5 years 


Is Special Examination Required 
to Secure This Certificate? 


Yes, in professional subjects 
Yes, on a thesis submitted to 
state board of examiners 
Yes, in elementary, high 
school and professional 
subjects. 

No 

No 


No 


diploma 


Yes, in English and in 
professional subjects 
No 


Yes, in elementary, high 
school and professional 
subjects 

N 


diploma 
diploma 
No 


No 


Yes, unless candidate is a 
graduate (with 9 hours edu- 
cation) from a Mississippi 
college member of the South- 
ern Association. 


, in professional subjects 
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TABLE III (Concluded) 


1 2 


State Name of Certificate 


North Dakota First or Second Grade 
Certificate validated for 
life 

State Elementary 

Life Certificate 


Life Elementary 


Pennsylvania........ -Normal Diploma 
Rhode Island......... Life Professional 


South Carolina... 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee 


Life State. Certificate 
Life Diploma 
Permanent Professional 
Elementary Certificate 
Elementary Certificate 
of First Class 
Diploma of Grammar 
Grade 
Vermont................ ..|Life Certificate 
Virginie*_........... Issues 
Washington........... ia -|Standard Life 
Elementary Certificate 


West Virginia Standard Normal Certi- 


3 


Minimum 
Experience 


Required 


9 months 


50 months 

None 

36 months 

2 years 

5 years 

10 years 

40 months 

None 

None 

5 years 

170 weeks 
no 

28 months 


15 years 


Is Special Examination Required 
to Secure This Certificate? 


diploma 
Yes, in Washington State 
Manual 
No 


ficate validated for life 
on third renewal 
Unlimited State 
Certificate 

Elementary or Rural 
Life Credential 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


2 years 


3 years 


1. The life certificate in Alabama lapses unless the holder fulfills every five years one of the following 


requirements: 
vanced study, or (c) 12 weeks’ advanced study. 


(a) three years reading circle work, (b) one year ae circle work and six weeks’ ad- 


2. The Maine regulations apply only to those who are certificated after July, 1924. 
3. The ten-year certificate of Virginia is described in the text. 


Freedom From Shackles 


— ruling of the California State 
Board of Education provides that any 
high school student may offer three years 
of industrial or commercial work for high 
school graduation. 

The requirements of the State Board of 
Education in the past were that students, 
in order to graduate from high school, 
should have a “major’—three units of 
senior high school work—in English, and 
one additional major in mathematics, so- 
cial science, science or foreign languages. 

This placed the emphasis upon the aca- 
demic subjects, and a student desiring to 
specialize in commercial or industrial 
work was forced to fulfill the require- 
ments by taking courses of an academic 


nature in which he was not particularly 
interested. 

Under the new ruling, students will 
still be required to offer a major in Eng- 
lish, but they may now offer industrial 
or commercial courses for the second 
major. 

Majors for high school graduation in 
music, graphic arts, agriculture, and 
home-making are also provided by the 
new regulations. 

This is a great stride forward in mak- 
ing the high school curriculum fit the 
needs of the majority of its pupils. It 
brings closer the real American ideal of 
universal democratic education. The 
shackles of dead pedantry and of despotic 
“university control” are thus further re- 
moved from the high schools of Cali- 
fornia. 
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A California High School’s Earth Science 


Laboratories 


Luu M. PINGER 
Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California 


“Son just loves Earth Science. We never had 
anything like this when I was in school.” 

“But you had Physical Geography.” 

“Oh, yes, but only out of a book.” 

This is a parent-teacher conversation of yes- 
terday. 


NE man, George C. Barton, years ago 
O had a vision of making physical geogra- 

phy a living science in the Berkeley 
High School. The administration and science 
department believed in this vision and made 
possible its realization. The subject was no 
longer physical geography, but, being human- 
ized, it became in fact, as well as in name, the 
science of the earth, so that for years now our 
high school has had well equipped laboratories 
for the teaching of earth science as a laboratory 
science, making use of a text, a manual, and 
many sets of reference books. 

As to physical environment, it is very satis- 
factory. The laboratories are of good size and 
well furnished with extra large desks and com- 
fortable chairs. The many north windows offer 
especially good light for the map work to be 
done. The window curtains fit in slots for pur- 
poses of darkening the rooms. General equip- 
ment includes gas and electric connections, 
sinks, demonstration desk, projection screens 
and projection machine, lantern slides and a 
moving picture machine. 

This article will discuss briefly the equipment 
in the order of its use in the presentation of the 
various topics throughout the year. 

For the study of the earth in its relation to 
the solar system and other heavenly bodies, 
there is a small observatory on the roof with a 
five inch equatorial telescope, and also instru- 
ments for taking the readings on the north star 
and for locating constellations. Books of sky 
maps and numerous astronomies, catalogues of 
clippings and the Monthly Evening Sky Map 
are in the reference library. 

Large globe maps, both smooth and in relief, 
are used in the study of the earth as a whole. 
Each student is at this time given his own six 
inch desk globe. Beginning now and through- 
out the course constant use is made of the many 
wall maps. : 

For the better understanding of the earth’s 


magnetism, there are bar magnets, iron filings, 
steel needles, specimens of magnetite, and small 
compasses. 

In making a study of the atmosphere, a motor 
air pump is used together with the equipment 
for making a Torricelli mercurial barometer. 
The laboratories have the necessary apparatus 
and chemicals for the making and experiment- 
ing with oxygen and carbon dioxide, and sim- 
ple apparatus for illustration of air pressure on 
surfaces. 

With the atmosphere begins the study of 
local weather conditions. . Weather reports are 
taken each day for’ at least eight weeks, by 
means of weather instruments at the school. 
The barographs and barometers are kept in the 
laboratories, while on the roof are placed the 
rain gauge, wind vane, anemometer and the 
shelter containing the following thermometers, 
the mercurial, the wet and dry bulb, the maxi- 
mum and minimum and the thermograph. 
Daily weather maps are received from the 
Weather Bureau and posted. 

Then for the study of the ocean, there are 
pilot charts and tables of tides, also microscopes 
for the better appreciation of the microscopic 
life of the ocean. 

Studies of Rocks and Minerals 

The earth’s rocky crust is next in order and 
for this boxes containing thirty-six of the com- 
mon minerals and rocks are provided, one box 
for each two students. Supplementing these 
are many large specimens of the economic min- 
erals and rocks. In addition are several cases 
full of unusual and beautiful specimens open for 
inspection and use. Incidental equipment con- 
sists of quantities of small specimens for rec- 
ognition purposes, bottles of acid, streak plates, 
and trays. Several mineralogies and geologies 
are in the reference case. 

Then for the understanding of land forms, 
models of the various land forms are made of 
dirt and sand. Other equipment for this is 
a 5 by 5 foot platform upon which to build 
the models. This platform, which is on the 
roof, is placed above a waterproof box. 

Rain and stream erosion are next illustrated 
by the use of hose and spray turned upon these 
models. Later the same models are used for 
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contour map making. In the laboratories there 
are many relief models made to scale from 
the United States Geological Survey maps of 
special land forms such as Yosemite, Mt. Rain- 
ier, Crater Lake. Nearly all of these models 
have been made by students. 
Use of Topographic Maps 

The detailed study of the different physio- 
graphic provinces of the United States necessi- 
tates the use of some fifty sets of U. S. G. S. 
Topographic maps illustrative of each province. 
Each student is now given an 18”x28” U. S. 
Relief Map, upon which to color the different 
provinces and to locate the quadrangles studied. 

The library of 300 slides is quite complete, 
but may be supplemented with slides from the 
Visual Education Department. The labora- 
tories do not have the many films used, as they 
are easily obtained from the University just 
when needed. 

Thus, with our well-equipped laboratories, 
earth science has been made an understandable, 
living science to our students. 


Kansas State Teachers Association Owns Its Home 


ANSAS State Teachers Association owns 


its own home. This building, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, was purchased by the 
Kansas State Teachers Association in 1926 at a 
cost of $22,000. 


We did not have 
enough available cash at 
that time to pay for the 
building in full, but paid 
$8,000 down, giving a 
mortgage for the re- 
maining $14,000. 

Since then we have 
made additional pay- 
ments amounting to 
$10,000, teaving a bal- 
ance of only $4,000 un- 
paid, which will be paid 
this fall. 

This building faces the 
State House Square and 
is, as you will note, a 
brick building of two 
stories. The ground 
frontage is 72 feet. 

The building contains 
ten large rooms, and 
houses the Kansas State 
Teachers Association, 


The Kansas Teacher, The Kansas Teacher 
Placement Bureau and the Kansas State Read- 
ing Circle—F. L. Pinet, Secretary, The Kansas 
State Teachers Association, Topeka, Kansas. 
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A Modern Gym at Huntington Park 


K. L. Stockton 
Supervising Principal 

UNTINGTON Park Union High School 

district has under construction a modern 
gymnasium building containing a large gym- 
nasium, corrective gymnasium, swimming pool, 
two large class rooms, laundry, locker rooms, 
offices, and various other rooms and conveni- 
ences suitable for an efficient and complete 
physical education program. 


The building is of brick and concrete con- 
struction and is approximately 175x200 feet in 
extreme dimensions with a floor space of 42,000 
sq. ft. Immediately adjacent on the west is 
the girls’ gymnasium, built recently at a cost 


of $40,000 and having a gymnasium floor 65x90 
feet. 


No Posts or Obstructions 

The main gymnasium floor in the new build- 
ing is 101x86 feet. There are balconies at the 
ends seating about 500 each. In front of each 
balcony knockdown bleachers will be used, 
giving a seating capacity of over 2000 for the 
basketball gatnes, which will be played across 
‘i¢ center of the ficor. There will be no posts 
or chstructions of any kind in front of the spec- 
tators. The roof is of the Lamella type and 
at the peak is forty feet from the floor. Under- 
neath one balcony is an apparatus room, wrest- 
ling room, boxing room and visiting team room. 
Under the other balcony is the home team room 
with separate shower room, a suit drying room 
and a first aid room. 


The corrective gymnasium is 36x60 feet and 
will be used for all classes in apparatus work 
as well as for corrective work. This room has 
a kitchenette attached so that it may be used 
for social purposes. It will also be used as a 
practice court for basketball. One brick wall 
will be kept clear of apparatus, thus making 
available adequate space for two handball courts 
for men of the night school classes. 


The Swimming Pool 

The swimming pool, which is enclosed, is 
75x60 feet, with a maximum depth of 10% feet, 
and will be lined with white Plasticite. Per- 
manent bleachers, seating about 300, are placed 
at the shallow end of the pool in order that 
spectators may watch the water polo games, 
which will be played across the deep end. 

The locker room is arranged so there will be 


plenty of light and air at all times. Adjacent to 
the locker room are the shower room, drying room 


and laundry, so arranged that the attendant in the 
laundry room will have complete supervision over 
all of these rooms. The temperature of the water 
in the showers is thermostatically controlled. 

On the side next to the girls’ gymnasium is a 
room containing 96 additional dressing rooms for 
the girls, giving them a total of 160. There is a 
shower between each two of these rooms. 

Above the locker room at one end of the building 
is a class room for the boys which is 32x40 feet 
and one for the girls which is 32x30 feet. These 
rooms will be used for instruction in hygiene, rules 
of games, visual education in physical education, 
and as a meeting place for clubs in the department. 


Efficient Office Arrangements 

There is an outer and inner office for the 
physical director just at the left of the main 
entrance. Each of the other three coaches has 
a private office with shower adjacent. 

The construction of this modern, well planned 
building is the result of the fine spirit of co- 
operation between the Board of Trustees and 
the architect, Mr. George M. Lindsey, all work- 
ing in collaboration with the school officials 
to achieve the end desired. 


Miss Ethel Strohmeier is Executive Secretary 
of the Lecture Department, University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Division, and is a California 
leader in the field of adult education. Some years 
ago she was a teacher in the public schools of 
Stockton, during the superintendency of James 
A. Barr, who later devoted himself to the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 
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Vocational English 


Wo. T. ELziInca 


Instructor Machine Construction, Santa Cruz 
High School 
NE of the most difficult problems placed 
before those who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering Smith-Hughes in- 
struction in industrial work is the teaching of 
Vocational English. 

The first question one should ask: What is 
its purpose? The second question: What shall 
its content be? 

Its purpose is not primarily to teach English. 
English is incidental, as is the case of vocational 
mathematics, drawing, and science. 

Its main purpose is to relieve the trade teach- 
er from a mass of lecture-room work pertaining 
to the work in the shop and in industries, so 
that he can devote three hours to actual prac- 
tice; and secondly, so that he can teach two 
classes and keep his equipment in use the whole 
day. 

In the new State bulletin J. C. Beswick states 
that the related branches should preferably be 
taught by the shop instructor, because he is the 
only one who knows what should be taught to 
properly relate the English to the trade taught. 
But there is such a great mass of material to be 
covered of informative and inspiring character 
that there would be less than two-thirds or 
one-half the time left for actual practice. The 
fact that the boy is in the shop only three hours 
means that the related teachers should arouse in 
the student a devotion to the shop, inspire him 
to think of his trade and persuade him to read 
his trade literature. 

Mainly then the related work is for the pur- 
pose of assisting and backing up the shop in- 
structor so that it is possible for him in the 
short time at his disposal.to turn out a “market- 
able product”; (see Ricciardi’s Bulletin). 

Such a course of Vocational English for the 
engineering trades has been successfully worked 
out in the Santa Cruz High School under the 
direction of the instructor in machine construc- 
tion. It was especially necessary to do this in 
Santa Cruz because the city has no industries 
to speak of and therefore the industrial environ- 
ment and atmosphere is lacking. 

In this case it was up to the shop instructor 
to create this industrial atmosphere in the school 
itself. Without this atmosphere it is practically 
impossible to keep the student sufficiently in- 
terested to give him the minimum of trade expe- 
rience and education to hold a job down. This 
is of vital-importance because the shop instruc- 


tor is held personally responsible for the train- 
ing of the apprentice. 

Industry asks “What can you do?” and not 
“What do you know?”, because ability to do a 
job implies knowledge of the job. No one can 
cut a gear without knowing the mathematics 
and terminology of the job nor can make a tool 
without knowing how to temper it, nor can 
complete a piece of work from a blueprint with- 
out knowing how to read a drawing. 

Vocational English then is nothing more nor 
less than (1) to save the trade instructor’s time 
for practice, (2) to inspire the student to study 
the terminology, technology, and history of his 
trade, (3) to concentrate student’s time and 
energy on his shop work, (4) to teach English 
and do this all in such a manner that the student 
continues his studies after graduation. A mar- 
ketable product is impossible without the proper 
co-ordination of related and practical work. 

Rs eae 


High School Teachers Creative Exhibit 
HE first Teachers’ Creative Exhibit to be held 
in Los Angeles will open Thursday evening, April 

12, in the auditorium of Barker Brothers, Inc., 840 
West Seventh Street. The exhibit, which is spon- 
sored by the High School Teachers’ Association of 
Los Angeles, has been opened to all high school 
teachers of Southern California. It will be open 
the evenings of April 12, 13, and 14, and the after- 
noon of April 4. 

Entries include all type of original work pro- 
duced by teachers—needlework, weaving, jewelry, 
metal work, ceramics, painting, photography, reed 
work, printing, costume design, interior decorating, 
music, drama, literary composition. Arrangements 
have been made for presenting the musical, dra- 
matic and literary productions of the teachers in 
the form of programs Thursday and Friday after- 
noons and Saturday afternoon and evening. 

Roger J. Sterrett, head of the art department of 
Los Angeles high school is in charge of this part 
of the exhibit, and Margaret Donaldson, of the art 
department of Fairfax high, will direct the selection 
and placement of the still displays. George DP. 
Springer, head of the Mechanics Arts department at 
Fremont high is general chairman of the exhibit 
committee. 

A dinner has been arranged for the evening of 
April 14, at the Mary Louise tea room. 


* * * 


L, E. Chenoweth, Kern County Superintendent of 
Schools, has accepted appointment as City Superin- 
tendent of Bakersfield, succeeding C. E. Teach, who 
retires shortly. Mr. Chenoweth is widely known in 
California school circles; he was at one time mem- 
ber of the State. Board of Education, and is now 
president of the Superintendents’ Association. 

* * * 

W. L. Stuckey has resigned as superintendent of 
the Huntington Park School District, after ten years 
of efficient service, and will enter business. His 
resignation becomes effective July first. He has 
made an excellent record in school administration. 
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are Cement Securities 


so Closely Held °? 


Why bas this basu wndustry offered so few of 
ats assues to the public? 


ERE is one of the country’s largest in- 

dustries—the manufacture of portland 
cement—with a volume of production equal 
to 75% of that of pig iron. 
It outranks sixteen other basic industries— 
including locomotives, agricultural imple- 
ments, aluminum and ship-building—in the 
value of its yearly output. 
Yet cement securities are comparatively un- 
familiar to the average investor. Why? 
For the very reason that it IS a basic indus- 
try, in such sound condition and possessing 
such substantial earning power, that it has 
been readily financed almost entirely by pri- 
vate subscription. 


MONOLITH—an outstanding example 
of success, but an outstanding EXCEP- 
TION in its method of financing. 


The Monolith Portland Cement Company, 
whose plant is at Monolith, California, in six 
years of operation has increased the capacity 
of its plant and the volume of its business 
over 450%. With a production of 1,445,794 
barrels in 1927, it ranks as one of the largest 
and most successful cement concerns on the 
Pacific Coast. 


It enjoys a peculiar advantage in the exclu- 
sive right in its territory to manufacture un- 
der basic patents, Monolith Plastic Waterproof 
Portland Cement—a product meeting all the 
specifications for portland cement, but pos- 
sessing superior workability, strength and 
absolute waterproofness. 

Following the example of some of the largest 
corporations in the United States, Monolith 
has adopted customer-ownership, 

rather than limited private sub- 

scription, as its method of financ- 

ing. It has over 2500 share- 

holders, who in numerous in- 

stances prove themselves active 


ee 
Plant at 


partners by vigorously promoting the sale 
of the company’s product. 

To those shareholders Monolith has regular- 
ly paid a dividend of 8% on both the Pre- 
ferred and Common stock, in addition to re- 
investing over $1,000,000 out of earnings to 
enlarge the plant. As a consequence, Mon- 
olith shares are highly regarded as sound 
seasoned securities. 


AFFILIATED MONOLITH COM- 
PANY OFFERS PREFERRED 
STOCK 


Under the same management, directorate and 
financial control as the Monolith Portland Ce- 
ment Company, a separate corporation, the 
Monolith Portland Midwest Company has 
been organized to serve the midwest and in- 
termountain region. It owns a 2950-acre de- 
posit of raw material near Laramie, Wyoming, 
declared to be one of the most valuable in 
the United States. Producing under the same 
basic patents as the parent company, it will 
enjoy considerably lower costs for fuel, labor 
and shipping—and will sell in a territory 
where there is a big demand for its products. 
It bids fair, therefore, even to excel the success 
attained by the parent Monolith Company. 
The Monolith Portland Midwest Company is 
offering an issue of 8% Voting and Cumu- 
lative Preferred Shares, $10 par. These shares 
are callable at stated periods with an attrac- 
tive cash and Common Stock bonus. Because 
of the close affiliation with the original Mon- 
olith Company, and its own excellent pro- 
ducing and marketing facilities, this issue of 
Monolith Portland Midwest Stock presents 
an exceptional investment opportunity. 
We shall be glad to give you 
full particulars regarding these 
securities and the company be- 
hind them. Write us for this in- 
formation. 


Sales Offices 


San Francisco, 741 Monadnock Bi 
ANS Oakland, 1218 Central Bank B _ 


Idg. 
San 
a Jom. 717 Bank of Italy 


ee Aa _____. 
Los Angeles, 4 
Susteen, 445 Weoee ee 
Sen Dilape $00 5 Dk 
Building - D. Spreckels 
o Cece PORTLAND MIDWEST COMPANY cmmessemonmemmmee: 


Laramie, 
Wyoming 
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A School Activity Room 


ANNE M. KEHLeET 


HE program followed in the 1B and 1A 

rooms of the Garfield School, Alhambra 

City School District, is somewhat differ- 

ent from the general procedure in the formal 
class room. 

The course of study is the same as that used 
by all Los Angeles County first grades. Instead 
of two teachers for a given number of chil- 
dren, three are employed; two in recitation 
rooms and one in what is called the Activity 
Room. Thereby every second of the child’s 
work is supervised. Each class is divided into 
two sections, a Sunbeam and a Fairy group. 
The following is a brief outline of the day’s 
program: 

1B Room 
Reading-F 


Writing-F 
Recess 


1A Room 
Reading-F 
Numbers-F 


Reading-S Reading-S 
Writing-S | Numbers-S 
Physical Training 
Reading-S Music-1A 
Numbers-S 
Writing-1A Music-F 
Reading-F Music-S 
Numbers-F 


Activities 
Project-S 
Nature-S 


Project-F 
Nature-F 


Time 
9:00- 9:40 


9:40-10: 
10 :00-10: 


10:45-11: 
11:00-11: 


11:20-11: 
11:40-12: 


Language-F 


Language-S 
Language-1A 


NPr00 1:25 Reading-F Reading-F Drawing-S 
3 - $ = ea = 
" m3 Mon-Wed. Fri. 


Healthful Living, Tues. 
Morals and Manners, Thurs. 

1:25- 1:30 Relaxation 
1:30- 2:00 Reading-S Reading-S As above-F 


The chief aims of the Activity Room are: to 
help bridge the gap between the conventional 
first grade and the modern kindergarten; to do 
away with the much beloved “busy work,” and 
to give the child an opportunity for creative 
self-expression. 

The room in which the activities are carried 
on is cheerful, homey, large and light. The 
equipment is practically the same as that in any 
kindergarten. Work benches, carpenter tools, 
nails, lumber, paint and etc. invite the ener- 
getic youngster to try his skill. The most pop- 
ular subjects during the experimental stage are 
aeroplanes and boats. 


S soon as the child becomes thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his surroundings and has 
some ability and skill in handling materials, 
individual and group projects are developed. 
Accuracy, proportion and neatness are brought 
out by discussion. Originality, independence, 
freedom of expression, and respect for others 
are encouraged at all times. Individual lockers 
and low shelves for exposed material are great 


Teacher, Alhambra City Schools, California 


helps in teaching order and forming the habit 
of returning materials to their proper places. 

The outstanding project worked out last year 
was a doll house of six fairly good sized rooms. 
The furnishings were quite complete and mod- 
ern, including a three piece overstuffed set, 
victrola and miniature Mayflower. Through this 
group project the spirit of co-operation and the 
importance of each one fulfilling his part suc- 
cessfully were brought out. 

Shortly after school opened a meeting of the 
first grade mothers was held and the work of 
the Activity Room explained. They were also 
asked to save all discarded materials, such as 
empty spools, boxes, etc. Needless to say we 
are kept well supplied. 


Teaching the Virtues 

Our children are from homes where their 
wishes can be gratified, so our present project 
was planned to teach them to be unselfish, 
kind and thoughtful to those less fortunate than 
themselves. The Macy Street School is in the 
center of the factory district and has a very 
poor class of children. It is the custom of the 
Garfield school to send clothing and food to 
them for Christmas. Through the co-operation 
of our mothers a very beautiful plan is unfold- 
ing. 

Throughout all the activities the child is en- 
couraged to use his own ideas, do his own plan- 
ning and rely on others as little as possible. It 
is our sincere desire to bring into this experi- 
ence situations that will cause the child to find 
himself, to see only the beautiful and good, 
to help mould and strengthen his character so 
that he will be able to fill his place in life with 
joy and gladness. 

08 iene 


Should women marry? “The judicial status of 
marriage and matrimony as an obstacle to the 
education of women for professional careers in 
public school teaching” is comprehensively discussed 
in a recent research paper by John S. Brubacher 
of Teachers College, Columbia University (School 
and Society, Volume XXVI, pages 428-435). 

Brubacher believes that the wife and mother 
should not be excluded from public school teaching 
nor from professional or vocational life in general. 
His scholarly and lucid paper should be of interest 
to all those who believe, with the present writer, 
that many of the best and most progressive teach- 
ers in the-schools of ,America today are married 
women. It is also true that many excellent teachers 
are married men. 
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An A.S C Installation An A. S. C. Installation 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


N.¥ Training School for Teachers, New York. N.Y. | 
Edwards & Sayward, Architects William H. Gompert, Architect 


| ownenvou Order School Seatin ing | 
Consider this/ 
| 15 Master Models—53 Distributors—48-Hour Service 


| 
The built-in quality of American School seats has for more than a half century met with 
the nation-wide recognition of school boards. From recognition of quality came demand. 
| And from demand arose a great national distributing system that has made a quality 
5 | 
| 
1 


product quickly obtainable the country over. With 53 distributors—located to insure 

48-hour delivery of your order—and a stock of 15 master models with almost 200 vari- 

ations in style, size and design to select from—it is not unusual that the American 
organization should be accorded supremacy in the school seating field. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you” 


bo 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” _< JESSEN 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
San Francisco - - 601 Mission St. 
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'{ CALIFORNIA CONGRESS off 
#)PARENTS and TEACHERSS 


New Plan of Wise Use of Leisure 
Time 
Mrs. WILLIAM E. MABEE 


State Chairman of Music, California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


ITH 47,000 members of the parents and 

teachers, Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey and her 
assistant superintendents and the Board of 
Education back of a movement to inaugurate 
special programs of music, drama and motion 
pictures, every Saturday afternoon in twelve 
high schools of the city, Los Angeles is assured 
of a greater appreciation of these arts by the 
future generations. 

This plan was perfected by the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at the sug- 
gestion of their president, Mrs. F. O. McCol- 
loch, as a project work for the wise use of 
leisure. Mrs. William E. Mabee, State chair- 
man of music: Mrs. Ercel C. McAteer, chair- 
man of Motion Pictures; L. E. Behymer, 
chairman of drama; Mrs. Henry Case, chairman 
of recreation, have combined the possibilities 
of their four departments and developed a 
series of entertainments answering every phase 
of worth-while recreation. It is hoped that 
before the close of this school year that many 
of the districts throughout the state will have 
similar courses. 

While some individual schools for some time 
have been giving a course of programs each 
season, yet it was left for the Tenth District 
California Congress of Parent-Teachers to 
undertake this big project of regular Saturday 
afternoon family programs. 

Mrs. Frank R. Schaefer, president of the 
district; Mrs. H. Z. Osborne, director of public 
welfare: Mrs. George Walker, director of edu- 
cation; Mrs. R. A. Tallman, chairman of good 
films; Mrs. Anne Harrison, chairman of drama; 
Mrs. Norman Miller, chairman of music; Mrs. 
O. E. Olson, chairman of recreation, and Mrs. 
C. L. Glenn, supervisor of recreation of city 
schools, have chosen the locations and selected 
the artists for the first ten weeks’ course. 

“Mrs. Mabee has been prevailed upon by 
Tenth District to serve as exeéctitive head of 


this work in Los Angeles and serves until the 
series is thoroughly established- An office in 
705 Auditorium Building has been secured and 
serves as headquarters. 

The following high schools have been chosen: 
Hollywood, Fairfax, Los Angeles, Virgil Junior, 
Franklin, Polytechnic,. Roosevelt, Jefferson, 
John Muir Junior, Fremont, Central Junior and 
Foshay Junior. The series opened in February 
in each of these school auditoriums and the 
Parent-Teacher groups in the vicinity of the 
schools where the programs are given, form 
the executive group for that series. Coupon 
tickets for the ten events will be sold at one 
dollar, making each program cost only ten 
cents. 

The following artists are already scheduled 
and others are added as the series develops: 
Frances Berkova, internationally known violin- 
ist; Guy Maier, noted pianist; Gila Valeriano, 


Spanish tenor; Daisy Jean, Belgium, harpist, 
’cellist and singer; Grace Wood Jess, in folk 
songs in costume; Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Margaret Messer Morris, Gertrude Ross, Mar- 
garet Monson, Wood Wind Quartette from 


Philharmonic Orchestra; Florentine String 
Trio; Kastner-Plowe, harp-flute ensemble; 
Frieda Peyche, the Madrigal Octette, Melville 
Avery, Blythe Taylor Burns and Orpheus 
Four. 

The drama offerings are Ruth Helen Davis 
School of Drama in “The Little Princess”; 
three one-act plays by Neely Dickson Players; 
“Little Women” by Marta Oatman’s School; 
three one-act plays by Lillian Fitch Players; 
three one-act plays by Mel Patten Players, and 
Frederick Warde, Dean of American Stage. 
A most careful selection of motion pictures is 
being made and only the finest are being 
shown. 


ACKGROUND in Social Studies is the title 

of a new Harvard test, prepared by Tyler 
Kepner, Director of Social Studies, Brooklyn, 
Massachusetts, and published by Ginn & Com- 
pany. There are two pads,—form A and form 
B. Each pad contains thirty copies of the test. 
All teachers of social studies will find these 
“tests to bé of high interest and pedagogic value. 
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STANFORD BOOKS 


STANFORD SPANISH SERIES 


Avuretio M. Espinosa, Editor 


LECCIONES DE LITERATURA 
ESPANOLA 


By Auretio M. Espinosa 


(\F THis book, Antonio Heras 

of the University of South- 
ern California, in the February 
Hispania, says: “Lecciones de 
literatura espaftola es una obra 
bien compuesta, orientadora y 
muy util, por la que el Pro- 
fesor Espinosa merece la feli- 
citacion y el agradecimiento de 
cuantos se consagren a la ensefianza y al 
estudio de la literatura espafiola.” Price 


$1.40 postpaid. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ITS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Wiitutiam M. Proctor, Editor 


A FIELD report of practical experience 

in the junior college as it is today. 
Eleven men, nine of whom are actively 
engaged in junior college work either 


as administrators or as teachers, tell 
what they know of the movement. The 
book is of immediate interest to all who 
are concerned with the problems con- 
fronting this newest addition to Amer- 
ican. educational equipment. Price 


$2.50 postpaid. 


A BRIEF ANTHOLOGY OF 
MEXICAN VERSE 


By S. L. Mittarp RosENBERG 


His second book of the series 

constitutes an excursion 

into a field of literature hither- 

to practically untouched in 

texts. Selections chosen are 

from the works of the most 

notable Mexican poets, from 

the earliest days of her history 

to the modern period. Ar- 

ranged for use in third-year high school 

or second-year college classes. Ready 
April 20th. 


A MAP OF THE STANFORD 
CAMPUS 


By De.tia Taytor 


HIS map is a complete and detailed 
picture of the Stanford Campus 
as it is today, with proposed lines of the 
university’s future growth indicated. It 
is done in four colors on a fine grade of 
coated bond paper, and presents an exact 
likeness of the physical units of the 
Stanford community. Of interest not 
only to teachers who have taken work in 
the university, but to all who are in any 
way concerned with its future. Size 21 x 
31 inches. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


CALIFORNIA 
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A Teacher’s Morning Prayer 


SARAELLEN Morcan De LANE 
Mission Beach, San Diego County, California 


1 
END me, today, a fresh supply of patience. 
Temper my hopes so that they shall not 
fall. 
Bear with me the slow child, the one who hates 
all learning; 
Help me to help him—God, hear my call! 


a 
Keep sweet within me the motive of correction; 
Let no puerile grudge besmirch my view. 
Stay with a blow, God, punishment in anger. 
The advantage of perspective is one I envy You. 


3 

Show me anew, today, the vision that shall 
lead me 

Give me, for I need the grace to see my efforts 
fail. 

Keep me from resting with unripe results, God; 

Shield me from misguided time—from work of 
no avail. 


I 
Purge me, I pray, of reluctance in this labor; 
Make me painstaking, with a brilliant work in 
view. 
Give me this gift: 
humor, 
Yet dignity and wisdom to be his leader, too. 


To meet each child with 


5 
Lead me to teach the truth and its own spirit. 
Let me be a prophet to a whiter, brighter way. 
I ask too much, God, but I need your guidance. 
Come with me to school and help me teach, 
today. 
* * * 


A Statement of the Case of Child Labor 


PEN LETTER: 

One child out of every twelve children 
in the United States is a child laborer, accord- 
ing to official figures of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. More than one million child laborers 
between the ages of 10 and 15 years were re- 
ported in the 1920 census. The records show 
steady increase, running as high as 43% in one 
city. 


Children under 10 years of age are noi 
counted, though many work in the fields, can- 
neries, in street trades and other gainful occu- 
pations. 


Child labor is the work of children under 
conditions that interfere with the physical de- 
velopment, education and opportunities for rec- 
reation which children require. It is the work- 
ing of children at unfit ages, or unreasonable 
hours, or under unhealthful conditions, 


The first demand of the National Child Labor 
Committee is that no child under 14 years be 
employed at any gainful occupation. More 
than one-third of the more than a million chil- 
dren now employed are 13 and under. There- 
fore the granting of this first demand would 
free more than 333,000 children. Every one 
of these children deserves an education up to 
14 years at least, and an opportunity for play 
and for physical growth. 

Unemployment of adults is often directly 
traceable to child labor. The adult is discharged 
when a child can do the work or run the 
machine at a lower wage than his or her parent. 
—ALice Park, Secretary, 611 Gilman St., Palo 


Alto, California. 
* * * 


Our Women’s Bureau 


OMEN’S BUREAU has recently issued a 

new illustrated folder describing its own 
work. Under the general heading, “The 
Women’s Bureau: What It Is, What It Does, 
What It Publishes,” are listed facts concerning 
its origin and object, its bulletins, its exhibits, 
its standards for working women, and a sum- 
mary of facts concerning those women. 

This folder, which is number five in the Bu- 
reau series, is now available for your use. You 
may have it for your files, for reference, or for 
distribution at meetings in which the problems 
of working women are discussed. If you wish 
to use it in connection with a community cam- 
paign for better working conditions, you will 
find the three questions on its back useful. 
These questions ask: “What are the conditions 
under which women work in your community? 
Do you really know? If not—why not?” 

The Bureau will be glad to fill your request 
for copies of the folder without charge. Cor- 
dially yours, Mary Anperson, Director, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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A complete series based on scientific 
research and classroom experimentation v 


BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN 
Searchlight Arithmetics 


By B. R. BuckincHaM, Director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University, and W. J. 
Ossurn, Director of Educational Measurements, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Into this new series the authors have put the results 
of years spent in practical teaching, in studying how 
teaching methods can be improved, and in testing ma- 


terial for classroom use. 


The outcome is something new and different in 
arithmetics, yet something that has been thoroughly 
tested and found successful. These arithmetics start 
from a new angle—a searching analysis of difficulties— 
and they provide the best methods for overcoming these 


difficulties and securing the desired objectives. 


The Searchlight Arithmetics cover the work of grades 
three to eight, with pupils’ work books, teachers’ man- 
uals, and an Introductory Book for first and second grade 
teachers. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street San hrancisco 
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“THERE STANDS BILL” 

This time it’s a girl! Miss Shafer has written 
us as follows concerning the poem by R. W. 
Clothier, principal of the Hilmar Union High 
School, as published in the Sierra Educational 
News for March, 1928, page 22. Miss Shafer 
is a kindergarten teacher. The spirit of the 
kindergarten, with its wholesome emphasis upon 
freedom, personality, and individuality, is slowly 
percolating upward through our educational 
strata—Ed. 

ERE I stand—a little rebellious after read- 
ing Mr. Clothier’s reply. 

Must we make our boys and girls “sullen 
and rebellious” in order to make them “stick 
to their job?” Can’t we make their work 
interesting enough to make them want to stick 
to it? If I could not make my children like 
their work I would know that I had failed as 
a teacher. 

Isn’t it a very broad statement to blame 
Bill’s teacher for his being in prison? Why 
did one child end in prison and another in the 
same class become principal of high school? 
Could not the teacher be held equally respon- 
sible for both? 

When a man is “on his own” in life, does 
he not choose the line of work which interests 
him most? And doesn’t he do his best work 
when he is interested in it? Yet we must force 
our children to do work that they hate—must 
we? 

Mr. Clothier says, “Some day I will assign 
Bill the job of arranging a circus out of ele- 
phants’ teeth and snakes. But Bill will not 
want to do this then because it will be his job.” 
Did he ever try making the “job” so interesting 
that Bill would want to do it? 

If our children learn to “stick to their jobs” 
because they want to they will truly learn to 
be good citizens. We will not need so many 
policemen and jails. 

A little human kindness, a smile, and the 
application of the Golden Rule will go miles 
farther than force——Miss Lois SHAFER, Kinder- 


garten teacher of McKinley School, Burlingame. 


Mary in California 
ONSTANCE JOHNSON, author of “Mary 
in New Mexico,” etc., has written another 
interesting mystery story for children, with 


California as a background. Mary and her 
family visit California, have much interesting 
sightseeing, and learn of the early history of 
this picturesque state. The attractive volume 
of 250 pages, with frontispiece in colors, is 
published by the Macmillan Company. 


“THERE STANDS BILL” 
_“. while he has come in for considerable 
attention of late, I doubt much we have 
seen the last of him. If he is a problem, he is 
also a glutton for punishment. 

Now that he has been clapped into jail (Sierra 
Education News, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, March, 
1928), the next logical step, it seems to me, is 
to hang the rascal. 

I hadn’t the heart to go beyond the mere 
suggestion to that point in the énclosed contri- 
bution, and that in the title. The distressing 
details of capital punishment I should rather 
leave to the “imagination” and to some brute 
of a butcher parading about in the guise of a 
school principal—the wretch! 

However, I’m for “stringing up” the kid. I 
wouldn’t like there to be any doubt about that. 
Very sincerely yours, E. F. Wittman, Principal, 
Pescadero Union High School. 


There Hangs Bill: A Melodrama 
E. F. WILLIMAN 


“So he broke the laws 
Against writing notes 

In School. . .. 

And Bill goes to prison.” 


Now there’s a poem that’s “sure some” blue, 
If anything: more than half’s half true. 
ie We 
The lines spin out and out until 
Scarcely a shred is left of Bill. 
aa a * 
Bill wrote some notes—the little fool— 
And spread some garlic all over the school 
Where “I” could whiff it from my stool! 
+. i st 


Some “elephant’s teeth” and goofer feathers 
Symbolically speak of the laws he smithers! 
* * *& 
Because some teacher—quite remiss— 
Sees something funny in some of this, 
The ceiling is falling right out of the sky! 
te es 
Philosophers sputter and say, “Oh, my! 
You can’t do that; you can’t do this: 
Society’s toppling into the abyss!” 
* * & 


The bars are gaping for Bill, who wrote 
Some blue-eyed-Jane a “murderous” note: 
* * &* 
“I luv you, dear; an’ that ain’t all: 
I'll luv you ’til the stars all fall.” 
* *£¢ & 


“Bill is now in prison.” 
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What a boontoparents and teachers-- 


If Johnny would willingly wash behind his ears 


and learn to like to clean his teeth, and 


If Susie would stop eating candy between meals 
and always wear rubbers in rainy weather! 


These and many other healthy ways of living are made so attractive to 
children in Newmayer and Broome’s Health and Happiness Series that 
practicing them is, at first, a good game and then a natural habit. 

By S. Weir Newmayer, A. M., M. D., Supervisor of Medical Inspection 


of Public Schools, Philadelphia, and Epwin C. Broome, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 


The Play Road to Health $0.64 The Way to Keep Well $0.84 


Health Habits $0.72 The Human Body and Its Care 
(Nearly ready) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street San Francisco 


Four Important 1928 Books For Teachers 


READING AND STUDY. More Effective Study through Better Reading Habits. 
By Professor Gerald Alan Yoakam, Head Elementary Education, University of 
Pittsburg. Outlines and develops a complete course of study in study. A working 
plan for the development of ability to study in elementary school. 502 pp. (Febru- 
ary, 1928). List price $2.00. 


TECHNIQUE OF CURRICULUM MAKING. By Henry A. Harap, Ph. D., 
Cleveland School of Education. A reading book and a work book developed as a 
result of actual experience in making courses of study with classes of graduate and 
undergraduate mature students. 315 pp. (February, 1928). List price $1.80. 
OUR HIGH SCHOOL CLUBS. Prepared cooperatively by members of an 
English class and Laura Blackburn, instructor, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, 
Ill. Thirty-three chapters detailing origin, development and operation of twenty- 
nine clubs. An illuminating extracurricular experience. 253 pp. (January, 1928). 
List price $1.25. 

WHICH COLLEGE? By Rita S. Halle. A book giving just the information 
desired by prospective students concerning 325 colleges and universities. Each 
description has been checked for accuracy by an official of the institution described. 
229 pp. (January, 1928). List price $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


Ww. JoHN Cooper 
Superintendent of Public Instruction State of 
California * 


HE Pageant of America. Volume I. Toilers by 

Land and Sea, by Ralph Henry Gabriel. Volume 
III, Adventurers in the Wilderness, by Clark Wiss- 
ler, Constance Lindsay Skinner, and William Wood. 
Volume V, The Epic of Industry, by Malcolm Keir. 
Volume XI, The American Spirit in Letters, by 
Stanley Thomas Williams. Volume XIII, The 
American Spirit in Architecture, by Talbot Faulkner 
Hamlin. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926, 
pp. 340, 369, 329, 353). The Pageant of America 
Volume VIII, Builders of the Republic, by Fred- 
eric Austin Ogg. Vol. XII, The American Spirit 
in Art, by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Charles 
Rufus Morey and William James Henderson. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1927, pp. 352, 354). 

“Idealism has not died with America’s mounting 
wealth nor has materialism crushed the finer sen- 
sibilities of this people of the United States.” (XII, 
p. 3). This ringing note of optimism from the pen 
of Ralph Henry Gabriel, editor of the series, fairly 
represents the intense Americanism of these vol- 
umes, and yet there is nothing of jingoism, no 
“spread eaglism,” no “twisting of the lion’s tail.” 

Here passes before the reader (if we may say 
that one “reads” pictures) the real pageant of our 
country and what a truly stirring show it is! Here 
is life in its most primitive aspects, (e.g. vol. I, pp. 
1-60, passim). Hardy pioneers wring, with the 
simplest of tools, a scanty livelihood from the wil- 
derness (esp. vol. III) and effect such social and 
governmental organization as is necessary for pro- 
tection. 

Patriots rush to the defense of their homes and 
the world’s outstanding galaxy of “idealists” 
launches a nation founded on new principles (vol. 
VIII). From simple tools evolve, under American 
genius, agricultural implements whose markets are 
the world (vol. III). Here are men and women 
from whose hands and brains have come power 
plants of tremendous energy and industrial organ- 
izations whose productive capacity, staggers the 
world! (Vol. V). And the meaning of it all—the 
interpretation of this new world—is presented by 
Americans in literature (vol. XI) in painting and 
sculpture (vol. XII) and in architecture! (Vol. 
XIII). 

Sound scholarship and excellent judgment are 
represented in the selection of the pictures. Thor- 
ough learning and simple diction characterize the 
illuminating printed explanations and editorial in- 
terpretations. The quality of bookmaking work- 
manship adds to the well earned reputation of Yale 
University Press. 

The Pageant of America should be in the library 
of every college, every high school and junior high 
school in America, Americans who can afford good 
books and love our country’s history will welcome 
an opportunity to place it in their homes and afford 
their own children a closer familiarity than library 
use permits. 


A Beginners Star-Book 


P. PUTNAMS SONS have brought out the sec- 
ond revised edition of this guide which was 
first published in 1912 and which is very popular. 
It is an easy guide to the stars and to the astro- 
nomical uses of the opera glasses, the field glasses 
and telescope, by Kelvin McKready (Edgar G. 
Murphy). 
There are 158 pages, 60 fine illustrations, charts 
of the moon, tables of the planets, and star maps 
on 2a new plan. 


* * * 


George L. Buck 


E Board of Directors of Silver, Burdett and 
Company, textbook publishers, have elected to 
the presidency George L. Buck to succeed the late 
Haviland Stevenson, who died December ist, 1927. 
Mr. Buck is the fourth president of the company, 
which was founded in 1885 by the late Edgar O. 
Silver. Its offices are now maintained in New York, 
Newark, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


Mr. Buck was born in Watkins, New York, Sep- 
tember 4th, 1877. He was graduated from Colgate 
University in 1901, where he was a member of the 
Phi Kappa Psi and Phi Beta Kappa fraternities. 
He entered the employ of Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany in 1903 in agency work, and later became 
assistant manager of the Chicago office. In 1920 
he was transferred to Boston, where he succeeded 
the late Albert E. Carr as treasurer. In 1922 the 
executive offices of the company were moved from 
Boston to Newark, where Mr. Buck up to his elec- 
ton as president has functioned as first vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company. 


* * * 


Wilderness Adventures is a series of delightful 
nature stories by William Lyman Underwood, with 
illustrations from photographs by the author. It 
comprises 250 pages and is published by Ginn and 
Company. (Pacific Coast offices at 45 Second 
Street, San Francisco). Price 80 cents. 


The alluring quality of these narratives may be 
judged by the following chapter titles which are 
a few random samples from twenty fascinating 
chapters,—Camera Hunting at Night; Riding the 
Moose; Jabe, a Swamp Guide; Camera Trophies; 
the Crocodiles of Lost Creek. 


Mr. Underwood makes a splendid case for hunt- 
ing with the camera instead of with the gun. The 
book has a real appeal for boys and is in line 
with the best philosophy of nature conservation 
and nature enjoyment, 


Mrs. Florence Brewer Boeckel of Washington, 
D. C., is preparing a Handbook for Good-Will work- 
ers. It is going to be packed full of practical sug- 
gestions as to how teachers and preachers, club 
women and business men, editors and soldiers can 
help promote better understanding and better fecl- 
ing among the peoples of the world. The address 
is 532 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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For Making Progress PRACTICE 
and Marking Progress LEAVES 


This book of seventy-six exercises in 
English grammar, punctuation, spelling, IN THE RUDIMENTS 
diction, and sentence structure, differs in 
many ways from any exercise “pad” now OF ENGLISH 
available. It offers an absolutely new 
method for analyzing sentences that is as 
simple as it is original. Its arrangement B 
into clearly-defined groups of exercises 7 
enables the introduction in each group of Easley S. Jones 
an initial exercise to determine deficiency 
and a final exercise to measure progress. Co-author of “The Century 
Another feature of the book is its treat- Handbook of Writing,” etc. 
ment of sentence-building. Its system of 
scoring papers, directions to the pupils, and 
suggestions for the teacher will be found 
exceedingly useful. “Practice Leaves” is 
an ideal instrument for helping the student 


to make progress and for aiding the teacher THE CENTURY COMPANY 
in accurately marking progress. 353 Fourth Avenue New York City 
PRICE, 60 CENTS 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


WHAT IS MORE CONVINCING 
THAN ACHIEVEMENT? 


The results obtained by teachers with a typing book prove more than all the theories that 
have been expounded since Sholes invented the ‘“Type-writer.” When these results are obtained 
by teachers scattered throughout the country, with students of varying capacities, and under 
varying conditions, the achievements are all the more significant. 


In the State, County, and School Typewriting Contests of the last dozen years, Rational 
trained students have won twice as many events as all the other methods collectively. The last 
World’s School Championship is typical. 


Proof of Outstanding Superiority 


1. The World’s School Novice Typewriting Championship Contest, New York City, October, 1927, was 
won by Mr. ee eet fe aoe eae ee Wau tan de cade of emecubing in Go Cite 
Pennsylvania, High Sch so Sepeomben, 1926. Mr. Soucek’s net speed was 81 words a minute—RATIONAL 
TRAINING PRODUCES. SPEED 

Second place was won by a Rational trained student, Miss Lucille Coulombe, of the Berlin, New 

CCURA ae ORD MADE IN THE CONTEST. Ci GR SH? — 

A TE Ci 
WRITE ACCURATEL a, accurate records were made by Rational trained students. RATIONAL TYPISTS 

A 

Sixteen of oa first 22 places were OF "OF Successes. students. RATIONAL TRAINING 
INSURES THE MAXIMUM PERCENTAGE CCESS 

5. Twenty-nine, or 76.3% of the 38 competing State Champions were Rational trained. 


The strength of a typing method is shown “7 mass results. A few isolated successes mean 
little. The test of a method is its achievement in open competition with other methods. By this, 
or any other test of efficiency, Rational Typewriting is away out in front of the procession. 


Rational Training Means—Accuracy—Speed—Success 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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Arthur S. Gist, President of the N. E. A. Depart- 

ment of Elementary Principals, and Oakland 

Principal, goes shortly to the leadership of the 

training program at the San Francisco State 

Teachers College, = President Alexander C. 
oberts. 


* * * 


THE AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL— 
Leonard V. Koos, Ginn and Company. 745 
pages. 

HIS book is intended primarily as a text- 

book in secondary education for universities 
and colleges. The author has made an effort 
to bring together in one volume the story of 
the American high school as, in other volumes, 
he has dealt with the junior high school and the 
junior college. 

The outstanding feature of the book is the 
author’s interesting method of presenting his 
data,—a method not used enough when pre- 
senting educational data. Professor Koos uses 
graphs extensively, as well as a large number 
of tables. He has been painstaking in the gath- 
ering of adequate data. He has been painstak- 
ing in presenting these data in an understand- 
able fashion. 

This method of presenting the development 
of the American high school is splendid for giv- 
ing one a cross section of any phase of the 
movement at any particular point. 

But the book is not merely a compilation of 
data accompanied by graphic representation. It 


also develops clearly basic principles that have 
caused the modern high school to become a 
living fact and to grow rapidly. It deals with 
practically every phase of the problem which 
might occur to a high school administrator or 
to a student of the subject. 


Its chief contribution lies in bringing together 
into one volume the complete study of the high 
school.—Georce C, Jensen, Principal, Sacramento 
High School. 

Ok * * 


Marionettes 

INIFRED MILLS and Louise Dunn are 

joint authors of a delightful volume, “Mari- 
onettes Masks and Shadows.” It is a manual of 
practical instructions for the making of mari- 
onettes and for the staging of marionette plays, 
Miss Mills has specialized in this work in the 
art department of a Cleveland junior high train- 
ing school. Miss Dunn of the Cleveland Art 
Museum also has a long record of the successful 
work in this delightful field. The volume, hand- 
somely bound and with many illustrations, is 
published by Doubleday, Page and Company; 
$3.50 is the price. 

ee 


History Notebooks 
ONTINUING its series of notebooks for 
history classes, Ginn and Company has 

recently published two new books—Map Exer- 
cises, Syllabus and Notebook in Ancient His- 
tory, and a similar book for early European 
history to 1714. The authors are Mildred C. 
Bishop and Edward K. Robinson. The pres- 
ent volumes are enlargements of previous issues, 
entitled “Practical Map Exercises.” These 
notebooks are admirably arranged for student 
use and conform to the best pedagogic prac- 
tice. (Address 45 2nd St., San Francisco.) 
ok * * 


* Song Treasury 

ARRIET GARTON CARTWRIGHT of 

New York City (Horace Mann School) 
has compiled and edited this 240-page song 
book, assisted by Helen Latham. The volume 
is substantially bound and is published by the 
Macmillan Company, Pacific Coast offices at 
350 Mission Street: 

This collection is a book for all occasions and 
aims to furnish appropriate music for school 
assemblies and choruses where singers of vary- 
ing ages unite in group singing. The original 
edition appeared im 1920; the present revised 
edition contains much new material; particu- 
larly part songs for treble voices. 
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HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street 


San Francisco, California 


DEPOSITORY FOR: 






F. M. Ambrose and Company, Boston 

American Viewpoint Society, New York 
City 

Augsburg Drawing Co., Morristown, Tenn. 

P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Flanagan and Company, Chicago 

Hall and McCreary Company, Chicago 


McIndoo Publishing Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


McKnight and McKnight Publishing Co., 
Normal, IIl. 


Mentzer-Bush and Company, Chicago 
Pioneer Publishing Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago 
Wilcox and Follett Company, Chicago 


NEW WAGNER PUBLICATIONS 


Stories of Western Pioneers— 
Herbert Bashford ...............--.---0+-+--+- $1.12 


A Man Unafraid, the Story of John 
C. Fremont—By Herbert Bashford 


and: Harr Wagnet......1<----1<-cs-c-----0-0- 5.00 
Practical Horticulture for the Pacific 

Slope—Dickson and Holmes............ 2.50 
Student’s Guide in English—Stapp 

PAROS sia ccbdsbds tbh nk—ttili 40 

RIL -caatiatceesenrateareeanean dikersnessiptnies 50 
Forward Looking Lessons in U. S. 

History—Savage  ...,..-.-..-c-r---ecsecseseeeee- 1.25 
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Reasons Why Children Love 


STORY- 
WORLD 
READERS 


By A. L. SunHRIE 
AND M. G. GEE 


New .York University 


no of the four books has been made 

the child’s own book. Even the 
acknowledgments, introduction, and 
other usual front pages of a book have 
been written for the child. 


Within each book the stories have been 
grouped into small books (or themes) 
affording more frequently the satisfac- 
tion of completing a whole unit. 


Suggestive, motivating paragraphs give 
the child an added incentive. 


Freshness—newness for the pupil—is a 
quality which will best arouse his in- 
terest. These stories are unduplicated 
in other school books; this is copyrighted 
material carefully selected from John 
Martin’s Book, an outstanding chil- 
dren’s magazine. 


For best supplementary reading in grades 
1 to 4 use these delightful tales and 
stories of child life. Vividly illustrated 
in color. 


Send for complete description 
with sample pages 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 
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Interesting New Books 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE EVERYDAY 
CHILD—By Douglas A. Thom, M.D., director 
of the habit clinics of Boston; director of the 
division of mental hygiene, department of men- 
tal diseases, Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; 
instructor in psychiatry, Harvard Medical 
School. With an introduction by Grace Abbott, 
Director of the United States Children’s Bureau. 
365 p. D. Appleton and Company. 1927. $2.50. 

RAB AND HIS FRIENDS—By John Brown, M.D. 
60 p. Illustrations by Gayle Hoskins. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 1927. 

THE REAL REWARD—By Christine Whiting Par- 
menter. Illustrations by Hattie Longstreet Price. 
270 p. Color plate. Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston. 1927. $2.00. A wholesome story for 
young people. 

HEROES OF MODERN ADVENTURE—By T. C. 
Bridges and H. Hessell Tiltman. 287 p. many 
ils. Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 1927. 
$2.00. Admirably told stories of notable advent- 
ures—nineteen thrilling tales. 

THE FORTUNATE CALAMITY—By “Pansy” 
(Mrs. G. R. Alden) illustrated by Grace Nor- 
cross, 272 p. J. B. Lippincott Company. 1927. 
$1.75. The story of a very modern fairy grand- 
mother. 

MORE BIRDS IN RBHYME—By Julius King. Bird 
paintings by Estelle Duval. Cover and decora- 
tions by Carl Hurlbut. 32 p. color plates. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, New York City. 1927. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON LINCOLN Goes Round 
the World—By Margaret Loring Thomas. 210 p. 
color plates and ils. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
1927. $1.50. 

MICKEY AND THE MONKEYS—By Victorine 
Kirk, with drawings by Christopher Rule. 175 p. 
color plates and many ils. The Viking Press, 30 
Irving Place, New York City. 1927. $2.00. 

THE LONG PASS—By Ralph Henry Barbour. 268 
p. il. D. Appleton and Company. 1927. $1.75. A 
corking good football story for boys. 

IN THE RANKS OF OLD HICKORY—When with 
the western riflemen in defense against attack 
from within and without, young and old of all 
degrees united under Andrew Jackson to make 
the Republic’s borders safe. By Edwin L, Sabin, 
author of “Into Mexico With General Scott,” 
“Lost With Lieutenant Pike,” etc. 355 p. ils. 
by Frank Eltonhead. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1927. $1.75. 

CAPTAIN CHAP OR THE ROLLING STONES— 
By Frank R. Stockton, author of “Rudder 
Grange,” “A Jolly . Fellowship,” etc. 300 p. 
Frontispiece by Frank Eltonhead, and illustra- 
tions by Charles H. Stephens. J. B. Lippineott 
Company. 1896. $2.00. 

ROCKING ISLAND—Stories and illustrations by 
Edwin M. Love. 182 pages. Colorplates and many 
ils. Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York City. 1927. 
$2.00. 

PLAYMATES IN PRINT—Verses and stories for 
children—selected and adapted by Edna White- 
man. Illustrated by Earl Oliver Hurst. 132 p. 
Colorplates. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1927. 

THE FATHER OF LITTLE WOMEN—By Honore 
Willsie Morrow. 295 p. il. Little, Brown and 


Company. 1927. 


A CAT BOOK—By E. V. Lucas; illustrated by Pat 
Sullivan, creator of “Felix the Cat.” Harper ané 
Brothers. 1927. $1.50. 


LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE—By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 110 p. Illustrations by Anne 
Merriman Peck. Harper & Brothers. 1927. $1.00, 

NOW WE ARE SIX—By A. A. Milne. Decorations 
by Ernest H. Shepard. 133 p. E. P. Dutton ¢ 
Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
1927. $2.00. 


SILAS MARNER. The Weaver of Raveloe — By 
George Eliot. Edited with introduction, notes, 
and study helps by R. Adelaide Witham, B.A, 
principal of the Barstow School, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 285 p. il. Ginn and Company. 1927. 63 
cents. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS, or a narrative 
of 1757—By James Fenimore Cooper, with an 
introduction by Fred Lewis Pattee, professor 
of American literature, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. The Modern Readers Series, 532 p. il. 
The Macmillan Company. 1927. 


PIRATE PLUNDER OR CAP’N QUICK—By Frank 
BE. Potts. 272 p. Illustrations and decorations 
from Woodcuts by Lucina 8S. Wakefield. Harper 
& Brothers. 1927. $1.75. 

PUCK CHASERS, INCORPORATED—By Charles 
Geoffrey Muller. 254 p. il. Harper & Brothers, 
1927. $1.75. 

MICHAEL OF IRELAND—By Anne Casserley. 149 
p. il. Harper & Brothers. 1927. 

SAHARA SANDS—By Warren Hastings Miller. 274 
p. il. Harper & Brothers, 1927. $1.75. 

THE MAKING OF PETER CRAY—By William 
Heyliger, author of “The Fighting Captain,” 
“High Benton,’ etc. 235 p. il. D. Appleton and 
Company. 1927. $1.75. 

PRINCE MELODY IN MUSIC LAND—Musical 
Fairy Tales for Musical Children by Elizabeth 
Simpson. 185 p. illustrated by Mary Virginia 
Martin. Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. 

JUAN AND JUANITA—By Frances Courtenay 
Baylor. 305 p. Illustrated by Gustaf Tenggren. 
.Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926. 

ACROSS THE SEVEN SEAS—By E. Keble Chat- 
terton, author of “The Romance of the Ship,” 
“The Romance of the Sea Rovers,” etc. 252 p. il. 
by D. Cammerota. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1927. 

PETER’S WONDERFUL ADVENTURE—By Mar- 
guerite Murphy. llIustrated by Samuel B. Wylie. 
280 pages. Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston. 1927. 76 cents. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES—By Charles Dickens, 
Edited by M. A. L. Lane. Illustrated by C. E. 
Brock. 385 p. Ginn and Company. 1927. 96 cents. 

HEIDI—A little Swiss girl’s city and mountain 
life. By Johanna Spyri. Translated by Helen B. 
Dole. 420 p. Illustrated by Marguerite Davis. 
Centennial Edition. Ginn and Company. 1/27. 
84 cents. 

GRITLI’S CHILDREN—A story of Switzerland. 
By Johanna Spyri, translated by Elisabeth P. 
Stork; 80 ils. in color by Maria L. Kirk. 265 p. 
“Steries All Children Love,” series. J. P. Lip- 
Ppincott Company. 1924. $1.50. 

LITTLE SISTER—By Margaret Kyle. Illustrated 
by Mildred R. Dickeman and Marjorie Hartwell. 
Introduction by John Martin. Colorplate. Harper 
& Brothers. $2.50. 
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UNIVERSAL 
School Wall Maps 


An up-to-date, inexpensive series of 
high grade political wall maps for general 
) use in the classroom. Durably and care- 
1 fully made. 


Nine map titles—North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa, United 
States, Eastern Hemisphere, Western 
Hemisphere, World and Hemispheres. 


Obtainable in various types of mount- 
ings (in groups or singly), to meet the 
needs of the user. 


Write for prices and descriptive litera- 
ture on Universal Maps, other good school 
map series, and globes. 


Rand MSNally & Company 
Publishers of the Goode Maps and Globes 
(Dept. E-112) 
SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission Street 


CHICAGO New York 


For geography teachers--- 


The New 
J. Russell Smith 


REGIONAL 
WALL MAPS 


These new maps, edited personally by J. Russell 
Smith, enable the teacher to show the Smith Regional 
Lines to all of the pupils at one time from one map. 
44x58” in size. Beautifully colored. Every school 
should use them with the Smith Geographies. Write 
for full advance information. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOKS 
Elementary Science By Grades 

Separate book per grade, Grades, 1-6, when 
series is completed. To be used as readers or 
as basal or co-basal texts. Editor of series— 
Frank W. Ballou, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington, D.C. ; Chairman, Science 
Committee, Fourth Yearbook. 

Now Published 
Book 2. For second grade. List Price 
By Persing and Peeples..............$0.72 
Book 3. For third grade. 
By Persing and Peeples................. .80 

Ellis C. Persing, Science Dep’t., Cleveland 
School of Education. 

Elizabeth K. Peeples, Principal, Elementary 
School, formerly Supervising Science Teacher, 
Washington, D. C.; Sub-Chairman, Fourth 
Yearbook Science Committee. 

Human Geography By Grades 

By James Fairgrieve and Ernest Young. 

Six books in series, now published, for 
Grades, 3-7. To be used as readers or as basal 
or co-basal texts. 

Methods in Elementary English (For Teach- 
ers, Grades, 1-3). 

Good English in Speaking and Writing, 
Basal Series, Grades, 4-8. 

By Nell J. Young & Frederick W. Memmott, 

A unified program, Grades 1-8. 

Please write to publishers for further in- 
formation on the above series and for descrip- 
tive catalogue S.E.-4 of elementary and high 
school textbooks and teachers’ books. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
Educational Department 


35 W. 32nd Street New York 
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THREE SERIES OF APPLETON 


NEW TITLES 


now ready in 


The CHinston 


CLEAR-TYPE 


Popular Classics 


FOLK TALES FROM THE FAR EAST 
KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 


BLACK BEAUTY LITTLE MEN 
OLD FASHIONED GIRL 
THE STORY OF A BAD BOY 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF GREECE AND ROME 
88 cents each, less school discount 


A HELPFUL BOOKLET which describes, 
illustrates, and grades more than fifty supple- 
mentary readers, covering a wide range of 
subjects, will be sent upon request. Every 
title is new or in wide use. Write today for 
a copy of the orange booklet. 


F Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER , 


149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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National Conference on Student Participation 
in School Government 


NE new movement initiated at the Seattle meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. found expression in the 
Conference on Student Participation in School Gov- 
ernment which held one well-attended session. The 
principal speaker was President R. T. Hargreaves, 
of the Cheney, Washington State Normal, for- 
merty principal of Central High School, Minneap- 
olis. Interest and enthusiasm were marked, result- 
ing in the formation of a permanent organization 
of which the following were elected officers: 
President—N. Robert Ringdahl, Principal, Cor- 
coran School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Vice-Presi- 
dent—G. N. Porter, Principal, Garfield High School, 
Seattle, Washington. Secretary—Mrs. Claire Sweet- 
man Epler, Faculty Adviser, Girls Self-Government, 
Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, California. 
It has been decided to hold two sessions at the 
1928 meeting of the N. E. A. Plans are under way 
to have one outstanding speaker present the argu- 
ments for student participation in school govern- 
ment and one to present the opposing view. It is 
also planned to have one session open not only to 
teachers, but to student members of student coun- 
cils, with student speakers, representing councils 
in senior high schools, in junior high schools, and 
in elementary schools. There may even be a demon- 
stration of a council in session. 
e. & ot 


Foreign Travel and Study for Students 


HE Committee on Foreign Travel and Study is 
T. small group of men in the East who have made 
it their business to promote the idea of the Junior 
year abroad. We made extensive surveys in Europe 
and perfected arrangements whereby young men 
and women could leave America at the end of the 
Sophomore year, study in Europe for the Junior 
year, and return with college credit in order to 
complete the Senior year in the home college. 

Not only have we promoted the idea and made 
arrangements for credit and supervision, but we 
have procured donations enabling us to send certain 
young people abroad on scholarships. The present 
membership of the committee is as follows: 

Hon. Marcus M. Marks, Chairman. 

Mr. Felix M. Warburg, Treasurer. 

Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, President of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, Secretary. 

Dr. C. R. Mann, Director of the American Council 
on Education. 

Prof. Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the Institute 
for International Education. 

Dr. Walter Hullihen, President of Delaware Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Frank Vanderlip of New York. 

Senator Coleman du Pont. 

At present the details of administering the foreign 
scholarships are handled through the Institute for 
International Education.—Frederick B. Robinson, 
Secretary. 


Professional Spirit in California 


HE high professional interest of Californiy 

school-people is abundantly testified, not only by 
the effective state-wide organization of the Cali. 
fornia Teachers Association and many subsidiary 
educational bodies, but also by the support give 
by California teachers to the National Education 
Association. 

For many years California has maintained sv. 
premacy in this regard over her nearest rival ,th 
State of Pennsylvania, which has a much greater 
number of teachers. The official records are: 
California Pennsylvania 

432 535 
7,429 4,213 

- 9,592 6,297 
.. 14,490 7,259 
- 15,213 10,423 
14,033 

17,650 

18,459 


ROE ipeecctnn 
1922.. 
1923.. 
1924.. 
1925.. 


The San Francisco Grade Teachers’ Association 
gave a dinner party in honor of Dr. J. M. Gwin, 
City Superintendent of Schools, Wednesday evening 
February 9th at the Woman’s City Club. There 
were over two hundred present. Mrs. Viola Kelley, 
president of the Association, was toast mistress 
and presided with grace and dignity. 

Dr. Gwinn who was about to leave for Boston to 
complete plans for the big Convention of the N. E. 
A. Department of Superintendents over which he 
later presided so ably, gave a most interesting 
address, 

Mr. Arthur Gist, president of the N. E. A. De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, talked 
on his work. Miss Mary Mooney explained the pro- 
posed plan of N. EB. A. representation and Miss 
Miriam D. Eisner, head of the classroom teachers’ 
department of N. EB. A., read resolutions which were 
to be presented at the Convention. These resolu- 
tions, which were passed unanimously by the group, 
favored legislation permitting cumulative sick-leave 
and expressed the hope that N, E. A. would urge 
congress to pass the “Education Bill.” Several 
other guests responded to Mrs. Kelley’s invitation 
to speak. 

* * * 


¥ The schools of Los Angeles, under the general 
leadership of the city superintendent, Mrs. Susan 
M. Dorsey, and her advisory committee, have been 
forging ahead in Good-will work. Two especially- 
appointed committees have done valiant service by 
promoting the celebration of International Good- 
will Day and international correspondence, and by 
publishing a book of some one hundred and fifty 
pages called World Friendship. It is packed full 
of suggestive material. Every public school teacher 
should have a copy and every school library sev- 
eral copies. It can be secured from Miss Evaline 
Dowling of the Jefferson High School of Los An- 
geles, and the cost is fifty cents. 
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THE CHILD-STORY 
READERS 


FREEMAN-STORM-JOHNSON-FRENCH 
Conform to These Requirements 
MODERN reading program should be 
scientific. 
The program of reading in the primary 
grades should lay the foundation for the 
child’s future needs in reading. 
The content of a series of readers should 
appeal to the child at the point of his keen- 
est interest. 
Ample provision should be made to indi- 
vidualize reading instruction without rais- 
ing administrative problems. 
The materials in a series of readers for 
the primary grades should contain balanced 


portions of work-type and_ recreational 
content. 

The first reading unit comprises the Primer, 
First, Second, and Third Readers. There 
is a Manual for each grade; also very 
complete supplementary materials to be 
used as learning devices and as practice to 
develop specific reading abilities. 


Write the publishers for information 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
Chicago New York 


THE OPEN DOOR 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


THE 
OPEN 
DOOR 
TO 
Friendship | 
Good Writing 
Clear Thoughts " 
Effective Speech 
Influence and Success 
Usefulness in the World 


First Book: Language Games and Stories 
Grades III and IV 


Second Book: Better Everyday English 
Grades V and VI 


Third Book: Success in Speaking and Writing 
Grades VII and VIII 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
612 Howard Street San Francisco 


221 EB. 20th St. 131 EB. 23rd St. 


Character is higher than intellect. 
—Emerson. 


This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 


Character-Building 


Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. ConpDoNn 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book I The Understanding 

Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. 
Condon’s profound personal conviction that 
soul culture is the most important and most 
necessary phase of education, and that the 
development of personal character is the 
thing of greatest concern. 


Six states and many large cities have 
adopted these books in this, their first season. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 
85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


THE PATHWAY 
TO READING 


Coleman—Uhl—Hosic 


HIS basal series contains fresh and varied 

material which provides for the cultiva- 
tion of all the various reading abilities. 
Charming stories of cultural value are in- 
cluded, while study iessons offer training in 
the work-type of reading and test for recog- 
nition, recall, znd comprehension. 


Manuals, cards, and other accessories are 
helpful to the teacher. For a complete list of 
these accessories, write us today. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND CO. 


Dept. 1-A, 149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 
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To the California Members of the N. E. A. and 

Those Interested In Our Great Organization 

HAVE attempted to reach as many of you as pos- 

sible by letters through local teachers’ clubs and 
by addressing those who were delegates at Seattle. 
I realize, however, that there are several hundred 
of you scattered over the state with whom I have 
been unable to communicate. I am now making use 
of the offer of the Sierra Educational News to ex- 
tend my greetings and best wishes to you and to 
ask you to help “carry on.” 

Do you know that there are 18,497 members of 
the N. E. A. in California, approximately fifty per 
cent of the teaching force of the state? The increase 
during the year January Ist, 1927, to January Ist, 
1928, was 573. That is wonderful. California still 
has the largest membership of any state in the 
Union. Pennsylvania falls but 38 behind, having 
made a gain of 809 during the past year. They have 
diminished our margin’ greatly. We must not lose 
our position. Won’t you all encourage memberships? 
What teacher can afford to remain out of this 
great professional organization? 

It is encouraging to read the list of life members 
of the N. E. A. in California. I hope others may find 
it possible to join this “honor group.” 

Have you done your bit in the interest of the 
Federal Education bill—the Curtis-Reed bill? Con- 
gressmen have a great respect for the wishes of 
large numbers of voters. We are in a position to 
wield a great influence. Please write our Senators, 
your own Congressman, and members of the Com- 
mittee on Education at Washington. Now is the 
time to get our message across. 

Won’t you study the re-organization report as pre- 
sented by Dr. P. P. Claxton at Seattle last summer? 
It recommends some radical changes in our con- 
stitution. Do not come to a cenclusion, however, 
without careful study of all the facts involved. If 
you do not have the material at hand for your 
study, please write me and I will see that you get 
what you need. 

California headquarters for the Minneapolis con- 
vention will be Hotel Radison, Seventh street. Not 
many delegates, however, will be able to secure ac- 
commodations here. The hotel is not large enough 
to take care of all. However, a hotel list may be 
obtained from our C. T. A. headquarters, 508 Shel- 
don Building, San Francisco, or from our Southern 
Section headquarters, 734 I. N. Van Nuys Building, 
Los Angeles. With best wishes, I am, most cordially 
yours, A. R. Clifton, Monrovia. 

* * * 

The Seattle High School Teachers League is using 
a display advertising space in their campaign for an 
upward revision of salaries. 

The rural school study groups of Kings County, 
under the leadership of H. A. Sessions, Rural Super- 
visor, have read this school year “Education for 
Changing Civilization,” Kilpatrick ; “Creative Learn- 
ing and Teaching,” Miller; “Curriculum Problems,” 
Briggs; “Creative School Control,” Cox, and are 
now taking up “Tne Improvement of Reading,” 
Gates. 

John A. Sexson, Pasadena Superintendent of 
Schools, recommends that every child in the schools 
be given a physical examination every morning of 
the school year. This daily health inspection in- 
cludes all pupils except those whose parents have 
filed exemption cards. 
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Laboulaye’s Fairy Book 
ANY years ago Laboulaye’s charming tales we 
translated by Mary L. Booth, with an intrody 
tion by Kate Douglas Wiggin. Harper and Bro 
ers, publishers, brought out the first edition in 186i 
It has been reprinted many times and now appea 
in a beautiful new edition in the Harper’s “Twili 
Series,” illustrated in colors by Clara Elsene Ped 
The Twilight Series comprise imaginative storie 
and fairy tales, in a bright, uniform, illustrated ed 
tion, particularly designed for children. 
* * * 


Officers California Kindergarten Primary 
Association, 1928-1929 

President—Miss Elga Shearer, Department . 
Education, Long Beach. 

Past President—Miss Julia Hahn, Department o 
Education, San Francisco. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Nancy Milliken, Depar. 
ment of Education, Pasadena; Miss Etta Tessmer 
Taylor School, San Francisco; Miss Leola Hilk 
Sacramento; Miss Tillie Munce, Fresno; Miss Shir 
ley Shepherd, Watsonville. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Floy Lewis, 
Teachers College, Fresno. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Genevieve Ander 
son, 1186 Victoria avenue, Los Angeles. 

Treasurer—Miss Edna Wright, 4217 Perry street 
Oakland. 

Next annual meeting will be held in Sacramento, 
November 30th and December ist, 1928.—Lavinia 
McMurdo. 


State 


* * * 


The new $30,000 concrete Mission Unio Schoo 
at Soledad, designed by W. H. Weeks, will be buil 
by the Minton Company of Mountain View. The 
same company will erect a $17,000 frame and stuco 
school for the Lagunitas District near San Rafael. 


V W. L. Stephens, City Superintendent of Loy 
Beach schools, has been unanimously re-elected to 
serve another four years with a substantial increas 
in salary. His new term begins August 1, 1928. ‘The 
present salary is $8,400. He began his duties in 
Long Beach in 1912, and prior to that was Super- 
intendent of Schools at Lincoln, Neb. 


Fordyce Stewart of the Department ef Education, 
Chico State Teachers College (Associate Professor), 
will spend the summer again at the University of 
New Mexico as a visiting professor in education. 
This is his second summer on the faculty of that 
institution. 


E, BR. Utter, Principal of the Modesto High School, 
has reduced the number of small classes in his 
school from 77 to 27. In the agricultural depart 
ment all classes are now being taught according to 
the popular analysis system of instruction. 


Near Covina is being erected the Voorhies Me- 
morial School for boys, orphans between the ages of 
12 and 18. The institution when completed will be 
24 two-story buildings of the best modern construc 
tion. Athletic field, swimming pool, gymnasium and 
many other features will be of the best. The Fos 
Designing Company of Pasadena are the contractors. 


In Watsonville the recent bond issue of $125,000 
for new primary school buildings was passed by 
an overwhelming vote. 
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READERS IN 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Frank F. BuNKER 
Formerly Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley 
and Secretary, Pan-Pacific Union 


HAWAII AND THE PHILIPPINES 
and the Islands of the South Seas 
now ready 


CHINA AND JAPAN 
on press 
These two readers cover in simple and un- 
derstandable language the customs and cul- 
tures of the coast and island peoples in whom 
children of the Pacific Slope are most in- 
tensely interested. Beautifully illustrated. 


By WALTER LEFFERTS 
Philadelphia 
OUR OWN UNITED STATES 


Child travels covering every part of our 
country. 


NEIGHBORS NORTH AND SOUTH 
Alaska, Canada, Central America, and the 
West Indies. 


OUR NEIGHBORS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Child travels in the continent to our south. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
2244 Calumet Ave. Chicago 


SAMUEL GABRIEL 
SONS & COMPANY 


74-76 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


New Free Illustrated Catalog Now Ready 


Of great interest to Nursery, Kinder- 
garten and Primary Teachers 


California School Representative 


MRS. MABEL CARPENTER 
1246 South Hope Street, Los Angeles 


100, 


Q/” 


and Everyone Delighted 


From a letter by Chas. S. Mason, President 
of the School Board, Hancock, Mich: “In 
reference to the Laboratory Furniture of the 
Hancock High School, when the pu was 
made I was President of the Board, and can 
say that everything we bought from you was 
100% and that every member of the School 
Board and of the High School teaching staff 
is more than delighted.” 


f 
i 


Physics Table No. 699. 


A simple popular Kewaunee design, with gas 
connections and a wood crossbar, 


Domestic Science Table No. 16020. 
Heavily and substantially constructed. Full 
working surface of top is clear. Stove 
elevated 7 inches above top. 


A copy of our Laboratory Book is free. 
Address all inquiries to the factory at 
Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 7 7 EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


C. F. Weber & Company, State Distributors 


San Francisco—601 Mission St. 
Sacramento—4th and J Sts. 

Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Bivd. 
Fresno—1317 Van Ness Avenue 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 W. Washington St. 
P. 0. Box 685, Reno, Nevada 
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Discarded Material in Elementary 
Handwork 


Frep W. OrTH 
Machado School, Venice, California 


ONSIDERABLE use has been made of discarded 

wood, cardboard, string, paper, ‘etc. in elemen- 
tary handwork but a new type of discarded ma- 
terial, namely automobile inner tubes, has been 
added to the discard list, since their resale value is 
little greater than that of discarded paper. 


Inner tubes lend themselves very easily to the 
making of toys and useful articles and may be pro- 
cured in almost every community for use in the 
classroom and the home. 


In as much as it is hoped that our pupils in 
handwork be prepared for this type of work in the 
home, it seems not only possible, but advisable to 
provide these students, under direction of a teacher, 
with the very same type of work in which they 
might be expected to participate at home. 


The Shop 


An ordinary classroom table provided with a shelf 
for tools and supplies will serve as the workshop. 
If such a table is not available, all rubber work 
can be done at the pupils desks. 


A long table (such as the one shown in the pho- 
tograph) around which a dozen pupils may work 
at the same time is a most desirable type of work- 
bench. 


Supplies 


After pupils have been told of the many articles, 
both useful and ornamental, which can be made 
from rubber, a single suggestion that discarded 
inner tubes be brought to school for classroom use 
will in almost all cases be sufficient to stimulate 
the children to supply an over-abundance-of mate- 
rial throughout the entire year. They may be pro- 
cured in quantities at garages and vulcanizing 
shops. Many pupils will bring a supply from their 
own homes. 


From this new form of waste material which is 
unlike that of paper and cardboard by reason of its 
superior quality, may be constructed objects which 
will prove to be exceedingly substantial and can 
be made to last indefinitely. 


These tubes come in such a variety of beautiful 
colors, making it unnecessary in most cases to 
color the objects made, however the rubber may be 
colored with ordinary black or colored pencil, 


crayon, water-color, calsomine, poster and oil paints, 


A coating of varnish or lacquer (shellac) if avail- 
able will prevent the coloring matter from rubbing 
off. Glass beads or buttons obtainable by most 
pupils may be used in decorating objects such as 
purses, bags, whisk broom holders, etc. 


Tools 


It is not necessary to purchase any tools in order 
to successfully conduct this activity in the class- 
room or in the home. Aside from an ordinary pair 
of scissors (which are available in both the school 
and the home) all necessary tools may be gathered 
by pupils and teacher without cost. 


Holes may easily be punched through the rubber 
with a sharp pointed nail or nut pick. The class- 
room paper punch is ideal for this purpose. Twisted 
hair pins will serve as tapestry needles for sewing 
the objects together. 


The steel bobbed hair pin makes an excellent 
sewing needle for this purpose. Discarded string 
of various colors, twine and ribbon for sewing arti- 
cles together are good substitutes for jute and 
warp. 

All hammock, rug, mat and circular looms are 
constructed by the pupils from cardboard cartons. 
Rubber cut into quarter-inch strips is used in weav- 
ing in the same manner as jute is woven. 


All patterns and designs are made and selected 
by the pupils with the aid of the teacher. Original- 
ity is encouraged whenever and wherever possible. 


The following articles have all been made from 
discarded rubber under the supervision of our 
teachers during the course of experimentation: 
Purses, hand-bags, dolls, animals, birds, calendar 
pads, book marks, checker boards, book covers, 
whisk-broom cases, hot plate mats, hammocks, 
picture frames, paper weights, arm bands (dec0- 
rated), rubber bands (ordinary), water-proof bags 
for bathing suits. 
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When Making Your Book Orders— | 


Ese ag now until June is a busy 
period with most California teach- 
ers and time is valuable. To conserve 
some of your time the Sierra Educa- 
tional News has compiled a list of the 
names and addresses of school-book 
publishers who want to sell their 
books to the California schools. 
When preparing your requisitions 
have this list on your desk so you will 
get the correct name of the publisher 
and his proper address. This will 


save you time and also the time of 
those who place the orders. 

This list is of advertisers in the 
Sierra Educational News. Further 
details of their publications may be 
obtained by consulting their adver- 
tisements in the magazine—or write 
to the Sierra Educational News for 
desired information. 

Whenever possible buy from the 
firms who advertise in your magazine 
—the Sierra Educational News. 


Directory of School Book Publishers, 1928 


A. B. C_—American Book Co 
Appleton—D. Appleton & Co... 
Arnold—The Arnold Co., Inc..... 


Bradley—Milton Bradley Co 


Bridgman—Bridgman Publishers.......... 
Century—Ce Seek 


mtury Co. 
Churchill—Churchill-Grindell Co 
Compton—F. E. Compton & Co.... 


Crocker—H. §S. Crocker Co., Inc........... oe a 


Crowell—Thomas Y. Crowell Co... 


121 Second St., San Francisco 


ac-eeeeeelh49 New mee Te St., San Francisco 


31 N. Charles St., Baltimore 

7 W. 45th St., New York City 

554 Mission St., San Francisco 
..Pelham, N. Y. 

"353 Fourth ‘Ave., . New York City 
Platteville, Wisconsin 

....--00 California St., San Francisco 
.~ee--965 Market St., San Francisco 
eeeee..393 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Dodd—Dodd, Mead & Co........................ ae oe Bidg., 821 Market St., San Francisco 


Gabriel—Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co. 
Ginn—Ginn & Co. 
Globe—Globe Book Co 
Gregg—Gregg Publishing Co........ 

_ H. McC. Co.—Hall & McCreary Co 


Hoffman—Ruth Crocker Hoffman......................... 


Houghton—Houghton Mifflin Co 
Iroquois—Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
Johnson—Johnson Publishing Co 


Kuhn—Samuel O. Kuhn... 


Lippincott—J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Little—Little, Brown & Co 
Lyons—Lyons & Carnahan. 
Macmillan—Macmillan Co 


Neetreat ak J. Nystrom & Co. 
Owen—F. A. Owen Publishing Co 
Palmer—A. N. Palmer Co 
Rand—Rand McNally & Co.... 
Ronald—Ronald Press 
Sanborn—Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scholastic—The Scholastic Magazine 
Scott—Scott, Foresman & Co...... 
Silver—Silver, Burdett & Co 


Penna nnnnencn rene c nce mnnn mewn cence eens ceneeecceess es: 


4 Fifth Ave., New York 


cilia iia ale ..45 Second St., San Francisco 


...175 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 
..430 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
.....580 E. 8th St., "Riverside 

612 ‘Howard it. San Francisco 
Syracuse, New York 

Richmond, Virginia 


sticilalaabaat ..Box 70, Station J, New York City 


.2244 Calumet Ave., Chicago 

34 Beacon St., Boston 

.221 E. 20th St., Chicago 

350 Mission St., San Francisco 

Peoria, Illinois 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

1308 Burbank Ave., Alameda 

525 Market St., San Francisco 

45 Second St., San Francisco 

554 Mission St., San Francisco 

55 Fifth Ave., New York City 

.....959 Mission St., San Francisco 

525 Market St., San Francisco 

...3835 W. 28th St., Los Angeles 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

..149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Stanford—Stanford University Press. ................---...-c--cc-seeseoseseeeenseeeeeeees Stanford University 


Swetland—Swetland Publishing Co 
Technical—Technical Book Co 
Wagner—Harr Wagner Publishing Co 
Weber—C. F. Weber & Co..................... 
Wiley—John Wiley & Sons, Inc 
Winston—John C. Winston Co............ 


Je cececcennwercceeseneccece=! 


658 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles 


525 Market St.. San Francisco 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
1 Mission St., San Francisco 
525 Market St., San Francisco 


sesseecesseceeeseeeee 49 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


World—World Book Co... ..n....n.n.....-.-cececeneeeeceseeee ....149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Zaner—Zaner-Bloser Co.................. 


eee ee ween ncn n eens center enn ne coe e een ences conta eee ens eweceseeeeen eee 


......COlumbus, Ohio 
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OARD of Directors of the California Teachers Association comprises the following: Mark 


Keppel, Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, 504 Thorpe Building, Los Angeles; 
Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, Vice-President, Oakland City Superintendent of Schoois, City Hall, 
Oakland; Robert L. Bird, County Superintendent of Schools, San Luis Obispo; Ed. I. 
teacher, Sacramento Junior College; Walter B. Crane, Principal, Metropolitan High School, 
Los Angeles; Clarence W. Edwards, County Superintendent of Schools, Fresno; Roy 


District Superintendent of Schools, Fort Bragg; Ira C. 


Landis, P. O. Box 569, Riverside; Thad- 


deus Rhodes, Principal, Francisco Junior High School, San Francisco. 


T. S. Van Vieet is principal of the Alvarado 
Grammar School in Alameda County. This is a 
6-room building with a beautiful auditorium and 
cost $75,000. 


Charles O. Williams, room 205, Hotel Lincoln, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, is President of the Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State Teachers Colleges. P. H. 
Griffith of Baton Rouge is Secretary. 


Mrs. Lillian V. Hill, formerly of Alameda County 
attendance office, is now serving in the State De- 
partment of Education on principles of attendance 
and migratory children. 


Fred J. Hart is managing editor of the California 
Foreign Bureau of Official Publications, which com- 
prise 32 county publications. He is also manager 
of the Foreign Bureau Radio Station KQW at 68 
South Sixth Street, San Jose.' At present this 
station is broadcasting each school day from 2:30 
to 3 o’clock demonstrating lessons from the Cali- 
fornia State Teachers College in San Jose. 


Fred J. Hartman, Director of the Department 
of Education, United Typothetae of America, with 
offices at 600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
delivered a most interesting address on the prog- 
ress of printing education, at the recent A. V. A. 
Convention in Los Angeles. Mr. Hartman is a rec- 
ognized authority in this field. 


D. L. Hennessey, principal of the Garfield Junior 
High School, Berkeley, which is recognized as one 
of the outstanding progressive junior high schools 
in the western United States, reports that substan- 
tial additions in the form of new buildings are to 
be added to that school in the near future. 


F. W. Henselmeyer is principal of the Elsinore 
Union High School; last year he taught in the San 
Bernardino High School. 


Mabel Hermans, vice-principal of John Muir 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, spoke on directed 
reading at the meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English recently held in Chicago. 


A. @. Cloud, aief deputy superintendent of 
schools, San Francisco, has taken an active interest 
in the work of the children’s pets exhibition, of 
which Dr. Frederick W. D‘Evelyn is _ superin- 
tendent. 


William E. Colby is secretary of the Sierra Club, 
with headquarters at 402 Mills Building, San Fran- 
cisco. He is one of the outstanding workers in 
California, in behalf of public parks and conserva- 
tion. The Sierra Club is world famous in the field 
of mountaineering. 


Honorable John J. Tigert, United States Commis. 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C., calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the appropriation for the 
Bureau of Education for the fiscal year 1928 is 
$3,213,720. Even excluding the money which is 
administered through the land-grant colleges 
($2,250,000), the Bureau has for all purposes 
$963,720. Of this amount, $636,920 is appropriated 
for the work of the Bureau of Education in Alaska, 
and $326,800 is appropriated for the Washington 
office of the Bureau of Education. 

He furthermore states that the article from the 
Seattle Post, entitled ““Why Are We an Illiterate 
People?” and published in the December issue of 
the Sierra Educational News, is an injustice to the 
Bureau of Education. That article stated that the 
Pederal Bureau of Education received only $220,000 
whereas the Bureau has, for its Washington office, 
$326,800. 


The San Francisco Board of Education has in- 
troduced a liaison man for facilitation of matters 
between the Board and the business department of 
the public schools. 

The appointee, Mr. H. M. Monroe, was vice-prin- 
cipal of the High School: of Commerce: at the time 
when he was selected for this new position, and 
formerly for three: years* had: been: advertising man: 
ager of the W. P. Fuller Paint Company, and pur- 
chasing agent for the California Paint Company. 
He therefore possesses both professional qualifica- 
tions and business experience. 

Mr. Monroe will be secretary to the Board of 
Education and assistant to David P. Hardy, deputy 
superintendent in charge of business affairs of the 
Board. 


The Yerba Buena School Women’s Club of San 
Francisco was organized in 1910 by three leading 
public school teachers and one San Francisco 
Normal School teacher, for the purpose of discus- 
sing new books on educational methods. 

As the number of members of the club increased 
by invitation, the purpose of friendly meeting at 
a luncheon was added, the luncheon to precede the 
program on some educational subject. 

The club has been a great pleasure as well as 
very profitable educationally to its members, who 
are mainly women principals, vice-principals, and 
high schoci teachers.—Fidelia Jewett, President, 
Hotel Chancellor, San Francisco. 


The South San Joaquin Teachers Association held 
a recent meeting in the auditorium of the Manteca 
Union High School. The Association includes kin- 
dergarten, elementary and high school teachers. 
The officers are,—President, Harry Knopf, Ripon 
Grammar School; Vice-President, Mrs. Irene Lon- 
key; Secretary, Rudolph Ruste; and Treasurer, 
Agnes M. Gold. 
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FURNITURE +» EQUIPMENT 


Desks, flat or roll, Chairs, 
Tables, Filing Cabinets, 
Bookcases, Teachers’ Desks, 
Teachers’ Chairs, Desk Ac- 
cessories, School Desks and 
all Public Seating, School 
and Janitorial Supplies. 


Stocks carried at our various branches, conveniently located, are arranged 
to meet the most modest demands or the most exacting requirements. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


San Francisco Los Angeles Fresno Sacramento Oakland Phoenix, Ariz. Reno, Nev. 


cA bank big enough to render 
service in large transac- 
tions can also be cordial 


and accommodating in 


small details 


“LEITZ” 
xm Simple Micro & Filmslide Projector 
Applicable for the following modes of projection: 
Su ee ian ded in solution. | 
Hanging drop slides. : 


THE OAKLAND BANK Large transparent specimens up to 2%" 


4 R Still jection of motion picture films. 
Established in 1867 As fonten apparatus to ein images 
Projected vertically on table. 

“Inexpensive— to operate” 
Write for pamphlet 1124 to: 
12TH AND Broapway, OAKLAND, CALIF. AUPPE 
811 W. 7th Street 
84028 Los Angeles 


a, 


COMMERCIAL SAviINGS Trust Sare Deposir 
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This Earth We Live On 
HEN Mrs. Elizabeth Duval in teaching her 
own child came to the subject of geography she 
decided to make her own textbook with many pic- 
tures and maps in color. The text is brief and 
interesting, in good size type, explaining and ampli- 
fying each picture. 

It is an excellent supplementary reader for chil- 
dren from six to ten years of age, and is published 
by the Frederick A. Stokes Company, 443 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 1927. $3.00. 


Professor J. B. Sears of Stanford University, De- 
partment of Education, has been invited by the 
Sacramento City Board of Directors to conduct a 
complete survey of the schools of that city, includ- 
ing the elementary schools, the junior high schools 
and high schools and the senior college. Professor 
Sears is now working on this survey. He recently 
completed a remarkably excellent survey of the 
Napa schools. 


William P. Shepard, M.D., formerly health officer 
of the City of Berkeley, has been in charge for the 
past several years of the welfare division on the 
Pacific, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of 600 Stockton Street, San Francisco. That 
division is developing the great*program of health 
conservation, child hygiene, and social welfare. 


Guye Snavely is secretary of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, with offices at Birmingham Southern Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama. The 32nd annual meet- 
ing of that Association was recently held at Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


The American Association of Social Workers 
issues a series of vocational pamphlets, prepared 
by experts and describing various types of social 
work. These pamphlets are 25 cents each and may 
be secured by writing the Association at 130 East 
22nd Street, New York City. Henriette Lund is 
Assistant Executive Secretary. 


Edith Spencer, prominent in the national move- 
ment for better English, is a teacher of English at 
the Lafayette Junior High School in Los Angeles. 


H. T. Spencer of 200 Davis Street, San Francisco, 
offers a complete line of scientific laboratory furni- 
ture for California schools and colleges. This furni- 
ture is manufactured by Sheldon & Company of 
Muskegon, Michigan, and is of high merit. 


Stanford University Press of Stanford University 
publishes Genetic Studies of Genius of which Pro- 
fessor Lewis M. Terman is editor. These epoch- 
making volumes present the results of a continuing 
scientific study of genius. 


Anna Stewart of the Los Angeles High School 
has developed an excellent project, “An Excursion 
for the Crusade Period.” The Crusades are used 
as a mean8 to survey religions and their re-actions. 


Bertha Strange is Executive Secretary of the 
California Society for Crippled Children, with offices 
at 593 Market Street, San Francisco. The annual 
Conference of the International Society for Crippled 
Children occurred February 13-15, 1928, at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


“The Sutro News” is an illustrated paper issued 
by the pupils of the Sutro Grammar School, San 


Francisco, and edited by the eighth B grade. Jane 
B. Hinds is principal, and Helen Ward is teacher 
in charge of this activity. 


The Technical Book Company, 525 Market Street, 
San Francisco, are agents for the publications of 
John Wiley and Sons. Farm Soil, by Worthen, is 
a recent title of interest to all California teachers 
of agriculture. 


Cora L. Williams, internationally known in the 
field of creative education, is the founder and presi- 
dent of the Cora L. Williams Institute, situated on 
a beautiful and inspiring site in Thousand Oaks, 
Berkeley, California. 


Irene Williamson, assistant professor of physical 
education at Mills College, will be in charge of 
the summer camp for high school girls to be held 
in 1928, at the lodge near Nevada City. 


Dr. Loyal Lincoln Wirt, western secretary for the 
National Council for Prevention of War, recently 
spoke at the Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles 
on “World Friendship.” 


Hettie A. Withey, Chaffey Union High School, 
Ontario, is editor of the Occasional Leaflet, pub- 
lished by the Southern California Social Science 
Association. 


M. J. Stormzand, professor of education, Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles, California, is author 
of “Study-Guide Tests in American History,” in 
two books,—Part One, 1492 to 1860; Part Two, 
1815 to the present. These admirable notebooks 
are published by The Macmillan Company (350 
Mission Street, San Francisco; T. C. Morehouse, 
Pacific Coast Manager). The tablets are so ar- 
ranged as to give a lesson study guide for each 
chapter of the text book. The material is well- 
planned and is in keeping with Professor Storm- 
zand@’s already widely-known progressive educa- 
tional work. 

* * * 


C. T. A. Section Officers 
BAY—President: FLorENce TILLMAN, Principal, 
John Swett School, Oakland; Secretary: E. G. 
Grw ey, 312 Federal Telegraph Building, Oakland. 


CENTRAL—President: J. F. GraHaM, Principal 
Union High School, Lemoore; Secretary: Louis P. 
Linn, Route F, Box 100, Fresno. 

CENTRAL COAST—President: Mrs. CATHERINE 
Gray Hooron, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Hollister; Secretary: T. S. MacQuwpy, District 
Superintendent of Schools, Watsonville. 

NORTHERN—President: R. W. Everett, Sacra- 
mento High School, Sacramento; Secretary: Mrs. 
Minnie M. Gray, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Yuba City. 


NORTH COAST—President: A. O. CoopErripzR, 
Principal High School, Arcata; Secretary: SHIRLEY 
Perry, 534 Dora Avenue, Ukiah. 

SOUTHERN—President: Frep F. Martin, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Santa Monica; Secretary: 
F. L. Tuurston, 732 Van Nuys Building, Los 
Angeles. 
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California Leader in Population of All 
the States in 1940 


ALIFORNIA will have the largest 

population of any state by 1940, is the 
prediction made by F. J. Lisman, in the 
Wall Street Journal after a nation-wide 
study. He said: ; 

“California is growing at a rapid rate. If 
its growth should continue—and there seems 
small doubt about it—in 1940 it is likely to 
have the greatest population of any state in 
the Union. 

“Between 1920 and 1930 California will 
probably show a doubling of its population. 
If it should increase only 50 per cent during 
the next decade it will come up to the present 
population of New York State. 

“Many people in the East think of the Pa- 
cific ports as being competitive. They should 
realize that the distance from San Francisco 
to Portland is practically as great as it is 
from New York to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. From San Francisco to Seattle about 
the same as from New York to Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

“The distance from San Francisco to Los 
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Harry W. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, Piedmont, 
California, is an enthusiastic worker for the C. T. A. 
and is prominent in education. 


Angeles is somewhat greater than that from 
New York to Bangor, Maine. San Diego is 
about as far away as St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, is from New York City.” 


An interesting sidelight that strengthens this 
prediction of Mr. Lisman is given in the pro- 
phetic figures of growth in the public schools as 
prepared by the research bureau of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 


For the school year ending June, 1921 there 
were 23,000 teachers and administrative officers 
in the public elementary and secondary schools 
of California. There were 35,000 in 1927. This 
is an increase of 12,000 in six years. 


During the six years from June, 1921 to June, 
1926 the capital outlays of public elementary and 
secondary schools in California amounted to 
$209,400,000. Most of this money was spent for 
sites, buildings, and equipment. 

The indications are that the next six years 
will see capital outlays of approximately $350,- 
000,000. The year 1933 will witness about 46,000 
teachers in our public elementary and secondary 
schools; an additional 7,000 in the teachers col- 
leges, special schools, and other higher institu- 
tions of learning. 


The Davis School System 
A Record of Professional Achievement 


AVIS School System, 1923-24, had 

165 pupils and five teachers, includ- 
ing principal. Has now formed Union 
High School District, built new high 
school building, added wing to elemen- 
tary building, and has 350 children 
under instruction of 15 teachers. Kin- 
dergarten, 27 pupils, 1 teacher; ele- 
mentary, 24¢€ pupils, 8 teachers, and 
Union High School, 77 pupils and 6% 
teachers. 


The teachers of the Davis schools 
have been 100 per cent members of the 
C. T. A. and the N. E. A. for the past 
three years. For the past two years 
no teacher has left the system, while 
eight have been added. For the two 
years previous to that, one teacher left 
by marriage, so we have a fairly hom- 
ogeneous group. 


In 1920 the grammar school bond 
issue went over without a single dis- 
senting vote. In 1926 the high school 
was put over by a 9 to 1 vote. 


The community industry is agricul- 
ture and pure bred livestock, and is the 
home of the College of Agriculture, 
University of California.-- Homer H. 
Cornick, Davis, California. 
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The Board of Education of Sacramento author- 
ized Superintendent Charles C. Hughes to secure 
the services of an expert for an intensive survey 
of the Sacramento City School System, and appro- 
priated $12,500 for the work. Mr. Hughes has been 
connected with the schools of Sacramento for many 
years and the cordial relationship existing between 
him and his Board is evidenced by this action 
which Mr. Hughes requested. In a city which has 
grown as Sacramento has in the past few years, 
Superintendent Hughes was sure that there must 
have crept in things which he would like to have 
corrected and desired expert service to determine 
this. Professor J. B. Sears who recently completed 
a survey of Berkeley and more recently a survey 
of the city of Napa, has been secured for the work 
and began his labors in Sacramento shortly after 
the first of the year. 


The Playbook of Robin Hood, devised by Susan 
Meriweather and published by Harper and Brothers 
of New York City, is a game to charm away dull 
hours; a play, a toy, a book. Nine episodes in the 
picturesque life of Robin Hood are portrayed with 
cutouts and stage properties. 


The Script Club of the West High School, Min- 
neapolis has collected an anthology of high school 
poems. This is published with a foreword by Louis 
Untermeyer in a charming little book, by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company (California offices, 149 New 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco). All California 
teachers of high school English would be interested 
in becoming acquainted with this admirable collec- 
tion of creative literary materials. 


James Shepard Hughes graduated December 16, 
1927, from Stanford University and was married 
on Sunday, December 18, to Marjorie Adeline Nelli- 
gan of Reno, Nevada. He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Hughes of Oroville, California. His 
father is principal of the Oroville High School, and 
his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, is the retiring 
president of the Northern Section, California Teach- 
ers Association. Mr. James Hughes has entered the 
service of C. F. Weber and Company of San Fran- 
cisco. 


“Days Before History,” by H. R. Hall is a stir- 
ring illustrated story for young people telling of 
life among the cave dweller and other pre-historic 
peoples. It is published by the Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company of 393 4th Avenue, New York City. 


“Childrens Humour” by J. C. Wright is the title 
of a charming little illustrated book published by 
the Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 393 4th Avenue, 
New York City. The book is printed in Great Brit- 
ain and is beautifully bound in stamped leather. It 
is one of a series entitled “Choice Literary Master- 
pieces.” 


The World Federation of Education Associations 
is to meet in Geneva in 1929. Plans have been set 
on foot for incorporating the Federation and plac- 
ing it on a ten million dollar endowment basis. Such 
a plan will make possible a permanent secretariat 
and a trained executive staff. 


The World Federation of Education Associations 
thas authorized the creation of a World Committee 
on Peace through Education. It will be the business 


of this committee to enlist the active co-operation 
of the national education associations of more thay 
thirty nations in a far-reaching campaign for the 
promotion of world understanding and co-operaticy, 


The Heart of the World Peace Pageant which 
was given at the Exhibition Coliseum in Toronto 
Was a marvelous and moving spectacle. It num. 
bered some 1400 performers, including 600 members 
from the National Exhibition Chorus, and a chil. 
dren’s chorus of 300. It was a marvel of color, 
sound, and movement—a glorious series of pictures 
presenting the story of the triumphs of peace. An 
audience of 15,000 sat spellbound for three hour 
while this great drama was unfolded. 


In view of the great prominence gained by the 
Little Falls, Minnesota, community through Colonel 
Chas. A. Limdbergh, the city schools have been re- 
quested to contribute an individual part to the 
program of the N. E. A. at the summer convention 
in Minneapolis. To carry this to completion, it {s 
desired to have the name and present address of 
every person who at any time has held a school 
position in Little Falls as teacher, supervisor, prin- 
cipal, superintendent, or in other educational rela- 
tion. Any one reached by this notice will aid the 
plan by reporting anyone known to have occupied 
such position. Communicate with Mr. BE. C. Van 
Dusen, Supt. of Schools, Little. Falls, Minn. 


The Los Angeles County Public Health Associa- 
tion has established at its office, 1700 Michigan 
Avenue, Los Angeles, a permanent exhibit of health 
education material. Books, periodicals, bulletins, 
posters and many interesting devices to assist in 
health teaching are for the inspection of teachers, 
nurses and other interested people in health work. 
Appointment by phone may be made for any spe- 
cial time of calling, as Saturday mornings—Roma 
V. Bennett, Nutritionist, 1700 Michigan Avenue, 
Los Angeles. 


Early in the spring of 1928 the California Wild 
Flower Conservation League, under the direction of 
Mrs. Bertha M. Rice, holds a poster exhibition at 
the Stanford University Art Gallery. 

These posters are drawn with the primary idea 
of conserving western wild flowers and other native 
wild life. The school children and art students of 
California participate in this exhibition. 

The best posters received are placed on display 
at the Stanford Art Gallery, Stanford University 
and are made up into a traveling exhibit which is 
sent to schools and colleges throughout the United 
States. 

Further information may be had by addressing 
California Wild Flower Conservation League, Stan- 
ford University. 


Dr. Frederick W. D’Evelyn is secretary of the 
National Children’s Pets Exhibition Association of 
America. His address is 314 Phelan Building, San 
Francisco. Correspondence is invited by him from 
children exhibitors, teachers and others interested 
in the movement. 


Dr. C. J. Du Four, at one time superintendent 
of schools of Alameda, and later professor of his- 
tory in the San Diego State Teachers College, has 
recently accepted the position of Dean of the San 
Francisco State Teachers College. 
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California Teachers 






Association 
Division of Placement 


A Service Bureau for all 
Members of the As- 


sociation 


Hundreds of Teachers 
Placed Annually 


Members of the Associa- 
tion are entitled to place- 
ment service offered by 


both the Berkeley and 
Los Angeles offices. 


S. M. CHANEY, Manager 


2163 Center Street Berkeley 
Phone: Thornwall 5600 
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'California ‘Teachers 


Association 


Southern Section 
Placement Bureau 


A Service Bureau for all 
Members of the As- 
sociation 


Hundreds of Teachers 
Placed Annually 


Teachers interested in 

placement in Southern 

California should regis- 

ter in the Los Angeles 
office. 





F. L. THurston, Manager 

732 I. N. Van Nuys Building 
Seventh and Spring Sts. 
Phone: Vandike 3218 















Los Angeles 
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Bright, beautiful 
books to make 
music and classwork 
iS se 


CorrELATE the fire and beauty of music with 
your classwork, in ways so exciting and mod- 
ern as to seem just play! This is easy with 
the new bright, beautiful books for primary, 
grades, rural schools, junior high, senior 
high — whatever you teach. . . . For the 
grades, the new Kinscella Music Apprecia- 
tion Readers, unique, wonderful stories with 
music illustrations. The fourth reader, just 
out, carries the pupils to the homes of clock- 
makers, violin-makers, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Grieg — making every visit come alive 
through Orthophonic Records. These books 
have bright colors and are full of clocks, 
wooden dolls, little red fiddles! 

The Fullerton pamphlet, published by the 
State of Iowa, helps rural schools use Ortho- 
phonic Music wisely. (Especially delightful 
are the folk-dances and singing games!) ... 
The Silver-Burdett Books, with Orthophonic 
Records, are inspirational helps for junior 
high. 

And whatever the grade or the school, the 
new revised Victor text, “What We Hear in 
Music,” is the fundamental work. Standard for 
all teaching of Music Appreciation—the great 
music-source book in thousands of schools. 
... Let us send you full details. Also the new 
Educational Catalog of Orthophonic Records, 
a big help just to read! Use the coupon. 


The Educational Department 


= 


Victor Tatkinc Macuine Co., Campen, N. J., U.S.A. 





VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


SE-4 
Camden, New Jersey 


Please send me the New Educational Catalog and Graded 
List of Victor Records for Home, School and College. Also 
details of the Music Appreciation books I have checked. 


The Kinscella Readers, First, Second, Third and Fourth 

The Fullertcn Pamphlet for Rural Schools 

The Silver-Burdett Books for Junior High 

The Victor new, revised standard work, ““‘What We 
Hear in Music’ 


Name 





Address _——$—$— 
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Paul Elder, book seller of 239 Post Street, San 
Francisco, has one of the most interesting book 
and art stores on the Pacific Coast. Of particular 
interest to parents and teachers is the boys’ and 
girls’ book room. He also has a department of 
social stationery, an art department, and a cir- 


culating library. One of his specialties is fine and 
rare books. 


Richard D. Faulkner, now principal of the Horace 
Mann Junior High School of San Francisco, served 
25 years ago as chairman of a committee of the 
California Teachers Association on legislation. Mr. 
Faulkner is a prominent member of the School 
Executives Club of the Bay region. 


The Fresno Public Schools showed an increase 
in enrollment of 517 in December as compared 
with the same date a year ago. The present en- 
rollment is 13,882. 


B. W. Huebsch, noted New York City publisher, 
is associated with The Viking Press of that city 
at 30 Irving Place. The Viking Press publishes 
many progressive and authoritative handbooks, 


The Manual Arts Press at Peoria, Illinois, is 
publisher of textbooks and teachers’ handbooks on 
manual, vocational and industrial education, farm 
mechanics and home economics. It also publishes 
the Industrial Education Magazine, continuing the 
Manual Training Magazine, established in 1899 and 
issued monthly. The Secretary is A. M. Wolgamot. 


Matthew McCurrie is editor of “Our Animals,” 
published monthly by the San Francisco Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. His 
offices are at 16th and Alabama Streets, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Catherine Porter is an active worker in the 
offices of the American Council Institute of Pacific 
Relaticns at 129 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


Pete W. Ross, principal of the Point Loma High 
School, San Diego, reports that the San Diego High 
School Orchestra conducted by Nino Marcelli, gave 
there a particularly noteworthy commemorative 
concert at the time of the Schubert Centennial. 


David Warren Ryder is editor of Who’s Who in 
California, and has offices at 447 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, California, 


Jchanne Bietry Salinger is editor of The Argus, 
a journal of art criticism, published monthly in 
San Francisco; address 628 Montgomery Street. 
The journal is illiustrated and will be of interest 
to art teachers in California schools and colleges. 


Fletcher Harper Swift, professor of education, 
University of California, attended the recent Bos- 
ton meeting of the N. E. A. where he addressed 
one of the general sessions. In the course of his 
trip he also delivered addresses at Harvard Uni- 
versity and in Detroit and Cleveland. 


The president of the Wisconsin State Kinder- 
garten Association in collaboration with the chair- 
man of the Kindergarten-Primary Section of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers Convention arranged for 
a joint luncheon and program in Milwaukee at the 
annual meeting. Over three hundred guests re- 
sponded to the call, and much enthusiasm was 


manifested. Speakers on unification of kindergay. 
ten-primary interests were: Mary Dabney Davis 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.; Hanna} 
Marks, Milwaukee, Chairman Kindergarten Pr. 
mary Section; Caroline W. Barbour, President o 
International Kindergarten Union, who was aly 
presiding. Nina C. Vandewalker, formerly of th 
Bureau of Education and ex-president of the I. k 
U., was an honored guest. The banquet was jy 
the nature of a first step towards a State Kinder. 
garten-Primary Association which, it is hoped, wil 
evolve in the next few years along the line of Cali. 
fornia’s Kindergarten-Primary Association. 


Alice Henry, member of the American Federa. 
tion of Teachers and secretary of the Educationaj 
Department, National Womens Trade Unin 
League, has written an authoritative volum 
“Women and the Labor Movement.” It was pub. 
lished by the George H. Doran Company in 192) 
and is one of “The Worker’s Book Shelf” series 
The volume comprises 341 pages and includes a 
excellent bibliography. Particularly interesting 
are the sections dealing with the Women’s Bureau, 
the minimum wage and the Womens Trade Unio 
League. 


The Committee on World Friendship Among Chil- 
dren is preparing a new project for 1928. A year 
ago the Committee helped the children of the Unite 
States to send 12,000 Doll Messengers to Japan. 
Now they are laying plans for sending Friendship 
School Bags to the children of Mexico. In thes 
bags will go little things dear to the heart of boys 
and girls everywhere. They will be distribute 
among the schools of Mexico on September 16, 1923, 
Mexico’s Independence Day. Write for particulars 
to the secretary of the Committee, Mrs. J. W. 
Emrich, 289 4th Avenue, New York City. 


Eileen Salyer Hitchcock is a teacher in the 
Estara School, Los Angeles, and is the wife of Earl 
Hitchcock, principal of the Bevedere School. Her 
father for many years was head of the Salyer 
Music House in Los Angeles. In the backyard of 
her childhood home her father had a smal! theatre 
seating fifty people. In this little playhouse the 
large family of Salyer children would give musicals 
and plays on a Friday and Saturday evenings. She 
has recently written a two-act play, “Moulders of 


Men,” which appears in a recent Los Angeles 
School Journal. 


The Elementary Principals Club of Los Angeles, 
M. E. Peterson, President, holds eight professional 
meetings each school year. In addition to this, 
it had a reception in the fall; a luncheon witha 
distinguished speaker, at Institute time; and 4 
rather elaborate evening dinner in June to clos 
the year’s work. The club has done much to pro- 
fessionalize and to elevate the elementary schol 
principalship. The Elementary Principals Club is 
one of the seven teacher organizations in the city 
of Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Helen E. Stephenson, rural supervisor fj 
music in Sutter County for the past two and one 
half years, has resigned to take a similar position 
in Kern. County. The general rural supervisor fo 
Sutter County is Alice Carroll, this being her fift 
year of service in that capacity in Sutter County. 
Minnie M. Gray, Yuba City, California. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


EUGENE and PORTLAND 
June 18---July 27 


NDERGRADUATE and graduate courses in art, 
astronomy, biology, botany, business administration, 
chemistry, drama, economics, education, English, 

geology, German, history, journalism, Latin, library methods, 
mathematics, music, philosophy, physical education, physics, 


political science, psychology, romance languages, sociology, 
zoology. 


Supplementing outstanding members of the regular faculty 


are such distinguished visiting instructors as Dr. Henry Suz- 
zalo, Dr. William T. Foster, Dr. David Snedden and State 
Superintendent Wm. John Cooper, in education; Dr. J. 
Duncan Spaeth, Princeton, in English; Dr. T. T. Lew, Na- 
tional Sa Peking, in Oriental history; Miss Charlotte 
G. MacEwan, Wellesley College, in educational dancing; and 
Dr. James P. Lichtenberger, University of Pennsylvania, in 
sociology. 


Field geology courses in Central Oregon and marine biology 
camp at Coos Bay. 


Week-end trips to mountains, beaches, forests and Alpine lakes. 


A Cool Western Summer School Between the Mountains 
and the Sea 
Address Director of Summer Sessions 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Oregon 
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This year Compton Union High School is again 
undertaking an English-print shop project which 
has for its aim the motivation of Engiish compo- 
sition. A maximum of pupil-activity is secured 
through a Scribblers Club and the school literary 
magazine, Footprints. These humble explorations 
into the field of creative writing and magazine pub- 
lication are under the general direction of Alice K. 
Tupman, head of the English department, and 
Donald B. Brooks, high school printer. 


The members of the California State Board of 
Education have the following home addresses: 
Chas. Albert Adams, Humboldt Bank Bidg., San 
Francisco; Mrs. Minnie B. Bradford, 3400 I Street, 
Sacramento; Arthur J. Brown, San Bernardino; 
Gordon Gray, 1030 24th Street, San Diego; Mrs. 
Irene Heineman, 1838 N. Kenmore, Hollywood; 
Cc. L. McLane, 1027 N. Van Ness Ave., Fresno; 
Ss. D. Merk, Burlingame; Mrs. Daisie L. Short, 
1010 Harvard Road, Oakland; Mrs. Dora A. Stearns, 
2632 Monmouth Ave., Los Angeles; Mrs. Amy 8. 
Steinhart, 2400 Steiner Street, San Francisco. 


Bell High School of the Los Angeles city system 
was placed on the state accredited list in the middle 
of December, 1927. This is the first visit from the 
state examiners and it is quite unusual to have 
been accredited before a class is graduated. Since 
there is no mid-year senior class, the June class 
°28, forty-two in number will be the first graduating 
class of Bell High School. Claude L. Reeves is 
principal. 


The San Bernardino City Teachers Club uses 50 
per cent of all membership fees and all other re- 
ceipts for clothing, glasses and general welfare 
work in our city schools.—L. H. McGraw, San 
Bernardino. 


The Los Angeles Teachers Club at a recent meet- 
ing presented their president, Miss Christine Jacob- 
sen, with a Life Membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association. They also sent Miss Jacobsen 
to the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence in Boston. Sending the president to the winter 
meeting of the National Education Association has 
now been established as a permanent policy of this 
Club, which is one of the largest teacher organiza- 
tions of the country. 


President Thos. W, MacQuarrie of the San Jose 
State Teachers College has made arrangements 
with radio KQW to broadcast programs from the 
Teachers College every afternoon that school is 
in session. A radio room has been established in 
the Demonstration and Training School Building 
and remote control connections have been made 
with KQW. The programs are given from 3:30 to 
4:00 with prospects of expanding the time soon. 

The plan is to broadcast material that is unique. 
Lectures on modern education are accompanied and 
followed by demonstrations. In these demonstra- 
tions the children’s voices are heard over the radio. 
It is hoped that teachers within the region that can 
make daytime connections with KQW will listen in 
on these programs. 

The college will be glad to arrange special types 
of demonstrations for groups of teachers who will 
signify their desire by writing to the radio depart- 
ment of the State Teachers College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, or to Radio KQW, San Jose. 
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In connection with the recent item regarding 
membership in C. T. A. in Tehama County, in addi. 
tion to the schools of Corning and Los Molinos, the 
Red Bluff high school, the Lincoln and the Monroe 
school of Red Bluff and the Gerber elementary 
school are all 100 per cent. On top of that every 
rural teacher with one exception (January 11) has 
taken membership. Every member of the county 
board of education is in. | 


The Red Bluff News has been publishing a series 
of articles dealing with the early school history of 
the county as gleaned from the annual reports of 
the county superintendents. These articles are by 
J. D. Sweeney, District Superintendent of Red Bluff 
schools. 


The Music Teachers National Association, found. 
ed in 1876, held its annual meeting in Minneapolis 
in December. Donald M. Swarthout, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, is secretary of the Association. 


R. H. Swift is secretary of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, 203 Hill Street Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 


Edyth Thomas of 967 Fourth Avenue, Los An- 
geles, is first vice-president of the Los Angeles City 
Teachers Club. 


The Inter-national Congress for Educational 
Progress, under the direction of Dr. C. N. Thomas 
has opened offices at 407 Crocker Building, San 
Francisco. 


Mrs, Albert Lee Thurman is extension secretary 
of the American Civic Association, which has gen- 
eral headquarters in the Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. Charles David Marx, of Palo 
Alto, California, is a member of the executive 
board. 


The Southern Section of the California Teachers 
Association maintains a placement bureau at 732 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles. Mr. F. L, Thaurs- 
ton is manager of this bureau which places hun- 
dreds of teachers annually. 


Winifred Van Hagen, chief of the California State 
Bureau of Physical Education for Girls expresses 
the hearty approval of the State Division of the 
program for girls and women of the women’s divi- 
sion of the National Amateur Athletic Federation. 


The Harr Wagner Publishing Company of 149 
New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, is an old- 
established publishing house, offering an extensive 
series of western books by western authors. Harr 
Wagner is a pioneer California school man and has 
a long and distinguished record of educational serv- 
ice in California. 

* * * 


tT faculty of the Humboldt State Teachers 
College and Junior College has held several 
meetings to consider forming the unit to be affill- 
ated with units to be formed in the faculties of the 
other State Teachers Colleges. Horace HB. Wheeler 
is the temporary chairman. It is anticipated at 
Arcata that membership in the unit will be prac- 
tically unanimous. President Ralph W. Swetman 
states that he can see many advantages in becom- 
ing affiliated with the California Teachers Ass0- 
clation. 
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OREGON STATE Corvallis, Oregon 
SUMMER SESSION le 


“OREGON STATE” ATTRACTS ° 


At moderate cost within week-end distance of the Columbia Highway, Crater Lake, Mt. 
Hood, and Pacific Beaches, “Oregon State” makes available the experience and con- 
tacts of great national leaders from other institutions and the practical scholarship of the. 
most interesting and stimulating members of its resident staff. Summer study here com- 
bines opportunity for travel, refreshment, and intellectual quickening. 


GREAT TEACHERS 

Athletic Ceaches—Knute Rockne and Schissler in football, with Hager’s basketball, combine in 
two-weeks’ unit course. Schedule for coaches arranged in two weeks, three weeks, and six weeks. 
Home Economics—Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, Nutrition, Columbia University. No more widely 
known teacher in the field. Dr. BE. Leona Vincent, Director of Merrill-Palmer Nursery School. 
Many others. Thirty-four courses. Sequences for graduate study leading to the Master’s degree. 
Vocational Kducation—Dr. J. R. Jewell, formerly dean of College of Education, University of 
Arkansas; Dr. Nolan M. Irby, Dr. J. F..Bursch, and others. Convenient grouping for deans of 
high school girls, athletic coaches, teachers of physical education, commerce, home economics. 
Commerce—Industrial Arts, Physical education for men and women. Basic Arts and Sciences, 
including bacteriology, chemistry, English composition and literature, history, public speaking 
and dramatics, industrial journal , and special courses in music. 


SATISFYING ACCOMMODATIONS 
Margaret Snell affords accommodations of charm for women at low cost. The commodious 
men’s gymnasium and pool and the new women’s building afford unsurpassed recreational facili- 
ties. The general out-of-hours program provides for entertainment and social living. Bulletins, 
illustrated booklets and a series of vocational guidance booklets will be sent upon request. 
Registration fee of $10 admits to all regular courses. 
$10 extra for Rockne’s work. 


For Bulletin address: Director of Summer Session 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 


June 18-July 27 


_ place to study ARTisa 
professional ART School. 


SUMMER QUARTER 
1928 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


California 


June 21-Sept. 1 
(Academic Quarter) 


June 21-August 8 
(Six Weeks Term) 


AN UNUSUALLY complete and interesting 
program of courses is offered for both 
graduate students and candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. All courses of 
the same academic standard and credit value 
as during rest of year. Special courses offered 
in the Department of Education for teachers 
and school administrators. 


The faculty is composed of members of the 
University staff and visiting professors from 
leading American and European universities. 


Stanford is a residence university with 
modern dormitories for men and for women. 
Room and board at moderate cost. Summer 
climate cool and delightful. Varied oppor- 
tunities for recreation. 


For Announcement of Courses and 
other intorination, address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
Room 173A 
Stanford University, California 


June 25 to August 3, 1928 
Oo by reason of its character as 


professional art school, can the 
California School of Arts and Crafts 
offer the wide range of work planned 
for its 22nd annual Summer Session. 
Drawing, painting, design, and the 
crafts; educational lecture courses in 
Art Methods and Public Education in 
California; special children’s class—in 
all, over 30 courses of vital interest to 
art teachers and supervisors, and regu- 
as grade teachers called upon to han- 

e art. 


Write for summer catalog E-4 
F. H. Meyer, Director 
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California Vocational Association was 
founded in Huntington Lake, California, 1926. 
Its outgrowth came from the forming of the 
American Vocational Association, which, hav- 
ing been created, made a demand for the 
state organization to function and co-operate 
with the natignal. 


The first president was John Alitucker, di- 
rector and co-ordinator of Vocational Educa- 
tion of Vallejo. Mr. Alltucker served until 
Decémber, 1927, the new officers having been 
elected at the Biltmore Hotel at the General 
National Convention held there. At this meet- 
ing Ralph W. Heywood was elected president, 
and Fred A. Wright vice-president. John Gil- 
bert of Lowell Junior High represents Trade 
and Industry; William C. Morrison of Marys- 
ville Union High School represents Agricul- 


How Foolish Are School Teachers? 


‘WO new books dealing with current social prob- 

lems prove to be exciting reading. One, “The 
Howling Mob: An Indictment of Democracy,” is~ 
by “A Gentleman with a Duster” (Harold Begbie). 
It is published by Mills and Boon, 49 Rupert Street, 
London, England. : 

The other by N. J. Lennes of the University of 
Montana, is a speculative study, “Whither Democ- 
racy? Does Equalizing Opportunity Create Hered- 
itary Social Classes?” It is published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York and London. 

The books are decidedly provocative. They afford 
a tart and perhaps not unwholesome tonic to the 
complacent school teacher. Where are we going 
anyway? Are we merely creating a new and me- 
chanized type of mob? The present reviewer would 
take sharp issue with many of the pronouncements 
in these two treatises. Perhaps the best com- 
mentary to such studies as these is such a boy as 
Charles Lindbergh; a'so Mr. and Mrs. Lindbergh. 

* * * 
Boys’ Books by Boys 

The firm of G. P. Putnam Sons, with offices at 
2 West 45th Street, New York City, (and repre- 
sented in California by the Harr Wagner Publish- 
ing Company of San Francisco), has made a notable 
contribution to present-day literature for boys, 
through the publication of a series of “Boys Books 
by Boys, Their Own True Stories of Adventure on 
Land and Sea,” three noteworthy volumes by 
David Binney Putnam concerning his adventures 
in the Pacific, in Greenland and in Baffin land. 
Derrick Nusbaum takes us to Mesa Verde and 
among the Indians of the Southwest. Bob North 
goes into the unchartered wilderness of Northern 
Canada, and now Bradford Washburn Jr. tells us 
of his mountaineering. 

These are authentic virile boys representing, like 
Charles Lindbergh, the finest traits and attributes 
of the best American racial stock. These books are 
outstanding testimony to the creative literary pow- 
ers of boyhood. 

. "oe: 3 

Stuart R. Ward is assistant executive secretary 
of the Commonwealth Club of California, with 
headquarters at 345 Sutter Street, San Franciseo. 
Mr. Ward has been much interested in problems 
of Mexican immigration into California. 


Ralph W. 
Heywood 
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ture, and Cora Erwin of San Jose, Hom 
Economics. 

This society has for its aim the promotin 
of Vocational Education in the state and af. 
filiating of all allied groups into one strong 
society and the promotion of Vocational 
speakers in the institute session. 

It is ambitious to hold in conjunction with 
the State and University Vocational Depart. 
ments a short conference every summe 
which will be of value in exchanging informa. 
tion and development of the many types of 
work in this field. 

The society has the record of being the 
largest of all the states, having over a thous 
and paid members, and is looking forward to 
@ very prosperous year.—yYours sincerely, 
Ralph W. Heywood, President of California 
Vocational Association. 


Idle Young People—Why? 


E. CARPENTER, principal of the Part-Tim 
o High School in Sacramento, gives the following 
reasons why a daily school attendance should be 
required of unemployed minors and suggests legis. 
lation to accomplish this end. 
Negative reasons: 


Iddleness contributes to delinquency. 
Idleness neutralizes previous schooling. 
There is no argument for loafing. 
No better solution for this problem has been 
proposed. 
It will prevent some unnecessary school 
leaving. 

F. It will prevent some careless job-quitting. 


Positive reasons: 
To conserve training already received. 
To provide social guidance. 
To provide vocational guidance. 
To increase vocational efficiency. 
To steer minor back into employment. 
To provide same advantages as does plan of 
co-operative education. 


Proposed legislation: 

Amend Section 3 of Part Time Act by adding 
“On and after July 1, 1930, all minors under seven- 
teen years of age and on and after July 1, 1931, all® 
minors under eighteen years of age who are subject 
to the provisions of section 2 (a) of this act and 
who are unable to furnish school officials satisfac- 
tory proof of regular full time employment shal! be 
required to attend part-time classes designed to 
meet their needs for four sixty-minute hours per 
day during such time as they are unemployed.” 


* * * 


An overwhelming majority of the California 
senior high school and junior high school princi- 
pals have affirmed,—(1) that athletics should be a 
part of the physical education program of the 
schools; (2) that they do not favor state high 
school championship games in athletics; (3) that 
the California state supervisor of health and phy- 
sical education should exercise general control over 
all athletic activities of the public schools. 

These are the findings of an investigation re- 
cently made by the California State Division of 
Health and Physical Education. 
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San Diego State Teachers College 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
Term I, Six Weeks, June 25-August 3, 1928 
Term II, Four Weeks, August 6-28, 1928 
Courses in Education and Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Meet the 
New Credential Standards 


Cool, equable temperatures, “The Shortest Thermometer in the United States.” 
Splendid opportunities to collect teaching materials. Ocean, Bay, Mountains, Balboa 
Park, Fresh Water and Salt Water Swimming Pools, Beaches, Zoo, Museums. Expenses 


moderate. Send for circulars. 


HAVE YOU EVER 
CLIMBED 
A MOUNTAIN? 


Climb one at the 


1928 SUMMER SESSION 


State University of Montana 
The Campus with a Mountain on It 


WEEK-END EXCURSIONS and camping 
trips to neighboring points of historic inter- 
est, lakes, and hot springs in the Lewis and 
Clark country, once ruled by the Vigilantes 
and still the home of the Indian. 


DIVISION OF THE SESSION into three 
terms makes it possible to visit one or both 
of the national parks during the summer. 


WIDE RANGE OF 

COURSES for teachers 

and school administrators, 

graduate and undergrad- 

uate students is offered by , i , 

a competent faculty. i G3 i 

THREE June 18 to July 6 iM y 

TERMS July 9 to July 27 iI . 
July 30 to Aug. 17 


WRITE: 


State University 
Missoula, Montana 


4.) sha. 


California School of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with the University of California 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 18 TO 
JULY 28 
Professional courses of study in Fine and Applied 
Arts. Special classes for teachers of art. Delight- 
ful surroundings for Summer work. Splendid new 
buildings. 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


Write for special catalogue 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, DIRECTOR 


Handbooks and Guidebooks for Parents 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


12th edition—1248 pages, 3500 schools—lIllustrations 
SUMMER CAMPS 


Sth edition—864 pages, 2500 camps—lIilustrations 
Advice to paren ool and Camp catalogs free 
Experienced Staff for 12 Years has 
helped parents 
Information by letter without charge. Write fully. 


PORTER SARGENT 
11 Beacon Street Boston 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
where 
SUMMER’s COOL 


Combine study under rec- 
ognized professors with a 
vacation in the Northwest. 
Graduate and Undergrad- 
uate Work in Nine Schools 
and Colleges. 
Two Terms 
June 12 to July 17 
July 18 to August 22 
Write for complete 
bulletins to 


Henry A. Burd 
Director of Summer Quarter 


University 
of 
Washington 


Seattle 


A ONE YEAR COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
in the theory and practice of group func- 
tioning. 

A TWO YEAR COLLEGE COURSE 
for students who want a cultural 
for creative life-work. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 
Berkeley, California 
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Expert Assistance 
on Laboratory 
Installations 


Sheldon direct-factory representatives 
have had a wide experience in equip- 
ping the laboratory, home economics 
and vocational departments of thou- 
sands of schools and colleges. If you 
have any of the above departments to 
equip) call in a Sheldon man and let 
him help you plan a selection and ar- 
rangement of furniture to meet your 
requirements. There is a representative 
near you and consultation will not ob- 
ligate you. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Laboratory, Home Economics and 
Vocational Furniture 


Muskegon, Michigan 
H. T. SPENCER, District Manager 


California, Arizona and Nevada 
Box 226, Corte Madera, California 


San Francisco Display—565 Market St. 
Los Angeles Display—723 S: Hill St. 


Manufacturers of Furniture for: 


Chemistry 


Domestic Science 
Physics 


Domestic Art 
Biology Manual Training 
General Science Mechanical Drawing 


Agriculture . Art 
Cases and Cabinets 


~ Alameda County Convention 

LAMEDA County Teachers Association held its 

regular annual meeting in the big dining room 
of the Hotel Oakland, Saturday, March llth. Mr. 
E. F. Muller, president, called the meeting to or Jer 
at 12:30, and during the dinner which followed a 
string quartette played excellent selections. Vocal 
numbers were given by Mr. Philip Aschraft, which 
were greatly appreciated. Members of the Board of, 
Supervisors of Alameda County and two of Ala. 
meda’s State Assemblymen were present and intro.’ 
duced, Mrs. Daisy L. Short of Oakland, Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford of Sacramento and Dr. C. L. McLean of 
the State Board of Education gave greetings from 
that body. Mark Keppel, president, spoke for the 
California Teachers Association, and Dave Martin 
represented Alameda County. 

Glen Wood, Music Supervisor of Oakland, gave 
the first address on “Art as a Character Builder,” 
and impressed his hearers with the necessity of 
music and art for a full rounding out of all educa- 
tion. Honorable Alexander Heron, State Commis- 
sioner of Finance, followed and explained the work 
of the Commission for the Study of the Retirement 
situation. This commission, which was created by 
the last Legislature and which is being financed by 
the California Teachers Association, is formulating 
plans for legislation which will place tenure upon 
a sound basis. Mr. Heron explained that more 
might be asked of the individual teacher, but that 
much more would be given in return. He favors a 
large deposit which would insure a good retirement 
salary but which would all be returned with interest 
should the teacher leave educational work before 
the retirement age had been attained. 

Mrs. Helen Craft, chairman of the nominating 
committee, presented the following teachers as offi- 
cers for the coming year: 

Miss Maybelle Wilson, Berkeley, president. 

Mr. Guy Brown, Livermore, vice-president. 

Mrs. Edith McKee, Oakland, secretary. 

Mr. A. J. Robinson, Oakland, treasurer. 

The report of the committee was adopted and the 
officers were unanimously elected. Miss Wilson was 
then elected to represent the Association at the 
N. E. A. 

Mr. Muller, the retiring president, thanked the 
members for their help during the past year, and 
set before the teachers a high standard of profes- 
sional ethics which they should follow and thus 
make for a better citizenship. 

* * * 


LLIS H. HOLMES was the 
first principal of the first 
high school in San Francisco, 
according to Philip J. Lawler, 
manager of the School Sav- 
ings Department of the Bank 
of Italy. Originally used as 
a@ church, the building was 
taken over by the San Fran- 
cisco school authorities in 
August, 1856, and converted 
into a high school. 
Mr. Holmes was Principal 
E. H. Holmes and Professor of Philosophy. 
The accompanying portrait is, according to Mr. 
Lawler, the only picture extant of this pioneer Cali- 
fornia schoolman. 
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1928 Summer Session 
Santa Barbara State 


Teachers College 


Ideal Conditions for Recreation 
and Education 


JULY 2 TO AUGUST 10 


Courses in Liberal Arts, Education, Art 
Education, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Music and Physical Educa- 
tion. All courses leading toward creden- 
tials and the A.B. degree. 


A full program of free lectures and enter- 
tainments in new College Auditorium. 
Social and recreational activities on land 
and water. 

Educational and social programs enriched 
through private and civic agencies of Santa 
Barbara. 


For further information address 
CLARENCE L. PHELPS, President 
Santa Barbara, California 


Natural Slate Blackboard Company 


401 Robin Ave. Pen Argyl, Pa. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


ait 


IES CTE WSC Re 


yy mate aL AN YACRAMENTO 


MISS SWOPE’S SUMMER SCHOOL 


Santa Cruz July 2 to July 20 

Long Beach July 30 to Aug. 17 
This is the only school in which a teacher 
may receive help in all the subjects she 
teaches. The courses include the work of the 
first six grades and. much of the seventh 
and eighth grade work. Everything given 
can be taken into the school room and used. 
Tuition for entire course in each session, $35. 


CAROLINE SWOPE 
837 Linden Ave. Long Beach, California 


ARLEIGH FRACTIONS 


y llion used in California, with “No repeaters 
oa a ne ee Dickie ae a conan 
a Fists. Send 50c for trial set. 


ARLBIGH, Box 76, So. Pasadena, California 
Seat Work, Film Slides, Maps 


ae ” 
S. GENUINE Jorgensen 


Manufactured only by the 


Adjustable Clamp Co. 


412 No. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS’ 
APPLICATION 
PHOTOS 
25 FOR $1.50 


nem grade application pic- 
copied from any — 

tented h. Size 24% x 

ca On Po walghe, 


ae tae igtaetenion guar- 
anteed. 


Write for free samples 


D. J. CROW 
1565 Chestnut Street 
San Francisco, California 
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Omega Dustless Crayons 


~ a of Dustiess Crayons 
tested for strength evenness of texture. 
Always reliable. Makes a brililant white 
mark. No grit found in an Omega Dustiless 
Crayon. Write for samples, 


For over twenty-five years the accepted 
Dustiess Crayon for educational purposes, 


meeting all requirements pertainin to 
schools. Writes smooth and even. Easily 


erased and does not scratch the finest of 
blackboards. 


Distributors 


WESTERN SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


1607 West 9th Street 


Los Angeles California 


Architects Jeffery and Schaefer of Los Angeles 
are preparing plans for a one-story brick school 
building, to be erected at the East Washington 
School site. Also for a two-story school at the 
Montebe’lo Park school site. The former building 
will contain eight class-rooms, the latter five class- 
rooms, rest rooms, etc. The Mediterranean type of 
architecture will be used. 


Mrs. Ellen K. Barnhill is now teaching in Eagle 
Rock City, having formerly taught in Los Angeles. 
She is an unusually successful music teacher. 


The C, T. A. Bay Section met at Stockton on 
March 24. Miss Josephine Leffler of the Stockton 
Schools was in charge of the local arrangements. 


Publicity Material for School Bond Campaigns is 
an excellent 36-page illustrated bulletin issued by 
the Better Schools League, Inc., with offices at 53 
West Jackson Bivd., Chicago. Any schoo! board or 
administrator who is working with school bond 
campaign problems will find much help in this bul. 
letin. 

Arthur Brown has been reassigned to the princi- 
palship of the Woodrow Wilson Junior High Schoo) 
and Francis Willard Elementary School in Pasa. 
dena. 

The Inland Empire Education Association holds 
its thirtieth annual session at Spokane, Wash. 
April 4, 5 and 6. J. A. Burke of Spokane is secre- 
tary, and M. J. Elrod of Missoula, Mont., is presi- 
dent. 

Winnifred M. Burke of San Mateo is president of 
the San Mateo Grade Teachers Association. She 
reports active and effective interest shown from the 
beginning in educational legislation and improve- 
ment of teachers’ salaries, and professional improve- 
ment through lectures, courses, etc. 


George C. Bush, Superintendent of South Pasa- 
dena Schools, was recently presented with a life 
membership in the N. E. A. by his teachers at a 
banquet in honor of his 23 years of service in the 
South Pasadena schools. Mr. Bush is a past presi- 
dent of the California Teachers Association, South- 
ern Section. 


George C. Bush, Superintendent of South Pasa- 
dena city schools, is president of the Los Angeles 
County Board of Education, and past president of 
the California Teachers Association, Southern Sec- 
tion. He has served for years as a member of the 
State Legislative Committee of the C. T. A. 


According to a new ruling by the California State 
Board of Education, all candidates for high school 
credentials are required to take the full graduate 
course in a school of education in order to qualify 
for secondary school positions. As a result of this 
ruling the California summer schools, giving educa- 
tional courses, expect an unprecedented rush of 
teachers seeking to take advantage of the last 
chance to get high school credentials by means of 4 
single term’s work. 


Carisbad recently held an election to authorize 
$26,000 in school bonds to acquire land and erect an 
elementary school building. The tract includes one 
and one-half blocks. The building will comprise 
three class-rooms, two rest rooms, a principal’s room 
and a teachers’ room. 


Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 
will find the 
NEW AUGSBURG DRAWING SYSTEM 


so easy and practical that any teacher can teach it and all pupils can learn 
to DRAW (NOT COPY) by it. TRY IT AND SEE. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET ON REQUEST. SET A B C OF DRAW- 
ING AND COLOR, manuals for teachers, AND 8 GRADE BOOKS vee 


post paid. Can be returned in 30 days. 


AUGSBURG DRAWING CO., Inc.. MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE 
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| WATCH 


For Our 


eANNOUNCEMENT 


In The 


MAY ISSUE 


Of Interest To: 


Superintendents, Boards of Education, 
Principals, and Art Teachers. 


If you can’t wait, ask our Mr. Albert 
Quinn to send you the information as 
soon as it is released. 


aq Write for This Catal of School Supplies - 
alae ib = School Art Materials - Teachers’ Aids & Devices 
aCe 
1 


2205 S. Lamar 
Dallas, Texas 


St. 1512 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Better, Safer Pe ini ! 


VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 
been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 


We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 

Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 


Cc. F. WEBER COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


SAN FRANCISCO - LOS 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


H-S*CROCKER CO :INe. 


ANGELES - SACRAMENTO 


ARE YOU TEACHING INVENTIONS 
— THE.DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE? 


you are, send five cents for a sample copy of 
“PIONEERS OF PROGRESS.” If your teaching of 
American Hi not cover t phase, I have 
some outline that is applicable to aa n 


S 
3100 Broadway 


SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
: Party and Banquet Favors 
ean. confetti, hats. noisemak- 
etc.) Minstrel equip. Free lista, 
How t to Stage an Indoor Carnival”’ 


a how to 


manage, advertise. 
stun P 


50 Rass = 


ALBERT V¥. JENSEN 
24th and Columbia streets hugene, Oregon 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, °07, Aug. 7, °23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 


Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial 
Manufactured by 
THE LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 
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—Coming— FARM MACHINERY —May l1st— 


Archie Stone of the New York School of Agriculture at Farmingdale has written the latest 
addition to the Wiley Farm Series, edited by A. K. Getman and C. E. Ladd. This book, 
“FARM MACHINERY” is designed for use in secondary agricultural schools. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Technical Book Company, 525 Market Street, San Francisco, California, Agents 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


Your ils deserv best z ob Fe 8. dd ig OB f o 2. 
FP. Me. ous woo, teen er bakslite' as aa EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOL 
angle. Unequalled for sturdy, last con- 
struction and fine workmanship. Blades of 

finest tempered steel. 


RECOMMENDED 
Used in many schools throughout the coun 
including Gary, Des Moines, Berkeley an 
Chicago Public Schools. Heartily endorsed by , s ‘ 
all carpenter unions and used exclusively by fF t ( RC )( <i RA ( ( ) . IN( 
most carpenters. Teachers—Write for special be 5 
discounts and circula’ IN mate . NS 


F. P. MAXSON 2722 H. Seiont Ave. 


SEER Ora) 


Successful Laboratory Manuals 


Physics Experiment Sheets ; F ; 
Chemistry Experiment Sheets NWT IN Wa 
Applied Chemistry Experiment Sheets y 
Manuals That Are Adaptable Regardless 
of the Basal Text 


On Your State Book List . SRL 
Windman—French Drill Book = eer as Bas 
Leonard—Spanish Drill Book t ue and Box 

Wilkins and Alpern—Exercise Book in 
Spanish te oat 

Write for examination copies Y } Prang { 

GLOBE BOOK COMPANY iO ravonex: 
175 Sth Ave. New York, N. ¥. $ ae Sa 


THE SCHOLASTIC—"“The only real periodical 
covering all phases of contemporary life and edited 
solely for high school students.” Prepared ae 
for junior and senior high school classes in lish 
and the Social Studies and now in wide use in the 
schools of California. If you are not familiar with 
the publication write for full information and sample 
copies to The Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


poaannnnesetadsanenenennnansceneatvasnionnn inetd 
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WEARY NERVES 


POISON OAK EXTRACT 
‘“BROEMMEL” 


ORIGINAL STANDARDIZED POISON OAK 
AND IVY SPECIFIC 


i to HARRY E. ALDERSON. 
ical Professor of Medicine Dermatol- 
University Medical School, San Fran- 

tisco, California, 
and by * 
Aidercom, oe. 
Donald and haan 
mS cum Physicians, 
=? University of 

Y fornia, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 
Cal., the University 
of Oregon, Oregou 
State Agricultural 
College, all city, 
county and state 
institutions in Cal- 
ifornia and Ore- 
on, in the success- 
ul treatment of 
titis V ene- 
nata, due to Poison 
Oak and the build- 
ing up of immu- 

nity. 

TRADE MARK AEG V.S. PAT OFF. 
Carried in stock by all prescription 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


BROEMMEL LABORATORIES 


2501 California St. San Francisco 


Manual Training Benches 
“Made in California for 
California Schools” 


Write for Information and Prices 
THE J. NIEDERER COMPANY 
Main and Jefferson Sts. Los Angeles 


For 17 Years Making 


Diplomas Announcements 
Class Rings Club Pins 


THE T. V. ALLEN COMPANY 
812-16 Maple Avenue Los Angeles 


WANTE 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


WW 


i I-S-CROCKER CO ine. 


SACRAMENTO 


N FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 


Women Teachers 


ele) iiliil-me ale : 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long —with congenial teacher companions—see new 
places, meet new people—in a work that capitalizes your teaching experience and offers unusual 


return? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 


have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this spring and. summer. 


These positions are paying 


$200 TO $400 A MONTH 


licants have 
an 9 ng Pate Be er > ae Syren 


and must have 


with the courage to say ae ee eee 


education, experience, date when your school closes, and number of weeks you can work. 
| F.E. COMPTON & CO. (Established 1893) Dept. D.34 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Rand McNally & Company. 


TEACHER.- 
LIBRARIANS 


OU will find all supplies need- 
ed for your school library de- 
scribed in our catalogs. Write us 
about your needs and the proper 
booklet will be sent without charge. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
Stockton, California 


An Excellent Union—Milk and Music 
HILDREN of Ninth Street School have 
devised a most attractive way of adding 
to the enjoyment of their ten o'clock milk. 
They file gaily into the spacious, sunny audi- 
torium, receive their little milk bottle and 
straw and deposit themselves comfortably on 
chairs to sip slowly while an upper grade pupil 
softly plays on the piano some of the pieces 
which form part of their Music Appreciation 
repertoire, 

The psychological effect is charming. The 
expressions of bland composure on all sides 
reminds one of puppies who are having theit 
ears rubbed.—Dorotny Louise Smitn, Los 4 } 
geles. 


San Diego State Teachers College.......................... 
Santa Barbara State Teachers College. 
Sargent, Parte aah a. 

Scenic Wonder Tours.... 

Scholastic, The. 

School of Foreign Travel... ti 
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Stanford University "Press.. sptglai cose A aa 
Stanford University Summer Quarter. 

Students Travel Club 

GWG, CUPOTiinls. 5 kk. 


Teachers’ Bureau of Insurance...........-....----.--..-...-- 
Torna Tee oo visode dos aga i... 


University of Montana 
University of Oregon Summer Sessions. 
University of Washington 


Victor Talking Machine Company...................... 


Wagener Publishing Company, Harr...................... 
Weber & Company, C. F. 
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THE TEST OF PRINTING 


She Conclusions of “Prominent Educators 


William J. Bogan, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of the Department of Education, 
‘Chicago, writes: “Through its strong. appeal 
‘to boys, the printing course has acquired great 
importance in the Junior High School. The 
practical value of printing is great, for aside 
from its trade features, it appeals alike to the 
artist, the advertiser, the editor, the reporter, 
the business man, the author.” 


Emma V. Tindal, Principal of the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., writes: “To my mind, printing is 
an educational agency of undoubted value. 
When included in a school curriculum, it may 
be employed to motivate instruction in vari- 
ous studies, such as punctuation, composition, 
grammar, spelling, mathematics, science, and 
art. And it will also afford an opportunity for 
acquired and worth-while manual skill.” 


/ 


¥’ Schools, Los Angeles, California, writes: “It 
is a matter of importance that through the 
school printshop a large number of young 
people have become familiar with the different 
styles of type, with the setting up of forms, and 
with the vocabulary of printing, and the re- 
lated arts of making cuts, prints and the like.” 


James M. Glass, Director of Junior High 
Schools, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
writes: “Printing is incorporated into Junios 
High School program of studies in a majority 
of instances as part of a general shop organiza- 
tion. The aim is not vocational education, but 
general industrial arts training. Where the try: 
out purposes of a general shop need not be 
restricted to the industrial activities of a given 
community it seems advisable to add printing 
as one of the projects of a general shop plan.” 


POR INFORMATION REGARDING PRINTING INSTALLATIONS, WRITE 


F. K. PHILLips, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


THREE HUNDRED COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





COME TO COLLEGE 


IN CALIFORNIA’S 
REDWOOD WONDERLAND 


Copyrighted by Frank Patterson 


Klamath River on the Redwood Highway 


1928 SUMMER SESSION 
HUMBOLDT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
June 25 to August 3 


Exceptional opportunities for intellectual, physical, and social recreation 
in an environment of redwoods, mountains, rivers, and ocean. 


Courses for professional growth, including those for the credential 
requirements and the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


For Detailed Information, Write 
RALPH W. SWETMAN, President Humboldt State Teachers College, 


Arcata, California 





